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A VOICE FROM OHIO. 


Yo the Editor of the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


Sir—A fact is stated in the last 
number of your Magazine, which, al- 
though familiar to my mind, awakened 
a number of very interesting inquiries. 
The fact is this. The number of ‘ chil- 
dren receiving the benefits of Sabbath- 
school instruction” in the great valley 
of the Mississippi, is ‘less than half 
as great, as were embraced in a single 
society in the centre of the state of 
New York;” and yet the latter does 
not contain one-tenth as many inhabi- 
tants as the former. Now for the in- 
quiries as to the cause of it. 

Is it because competent teachers can- 
not be found for conducting Sabbath- 
schools at the west? I am aware that 
many, who are unacquainted with the 
true character of the western part of 
our country, would answer in the af- 
firmative: but, sir, this is not the case. 
There are very few settlements in 
Ohio, (I speak from personal observa- 
tion,) where there are not, at least, 
three or four intelligent, pious, active 
persons, who are ready and willing to 
engage in instructing in a Sabbath- 
school: I have no doubt but the same 
is true of the other western states. 
There is indeed one important point 
in which they are deficient; I mean 

lence. In this respect they will 
only share the disadvantages common 
, to all places, in the commencement of 
Sabbath-schools. And how shal] the 
VoL. VI—13 








evil be remedied? By neglectin 
Sabbath-schools altogether—by r 
ing books on the ge gl The know- 
ledge acquired in this way is indeed 
valuable, but the individual who should 
attempt in this way to prepare him- 
self to conduct a Sunday-school, would, 
after all, find himself a novice in the 
business, until he had learned some- 
thing by experience. In this way 
Christians at the west are willing to 
learn, nor will they be dull scholars in 
this school. 

Are not the people at the west able 
and willing to contribute funds suffi- 
cient to procure the books for con- 
ducting Sabbath-schools? Here again 
let me speak from personal observa- 
tion. In Ohio, every settlement which 
can furnish a sufficient number of 
teachers and scholars to commence a 
Sunday-school, will contribute funds 
sufficient to procure all necessary re- 
quisites for such a school, and as many 
bound volumes for libraries, from the 
depository of the American Sunday- 
School Union, as they have scholars in 
their school. I say, they will do this 
at the commencement of their school; 
they Aave done it in near two hundred 
places in this state, within the last six 
months; and would do it in three hun- 
dred more were an agent to visit 


| them. 


Are there no suitable houses in 
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which Sabbath-schools may be held? 
Here, indeed, they will suffer some 


inconvenience, but it will present no — 
sur- 


obstacles that cannot be easi/ 


mounted. Hundreds of Christians 


here, where there are not suitable | 


public buildings, are ready to open 
the doors of their dwelling houses in 


winter; and they are not too proud to | 


occupy their barns for so ennobling 
an object, in the summer. In many 
instances it has been done. 

Why then, to return to our inquiry, 
are there no more Sunday-schools in 
**the valley of the Mississippi?’ For 
precisely the same reasons that there 
were not Sunday-schools in the state 
of New York, and in the New Eng- 
land states, ten years ago. The at- 
tention of the people has not been 


called to the subject; they are sleep- | 
ing over it, and they only need some | 
one to arouse them——to tell them of | 


the value of Sabbath-schools, and what 


they have done in other places—and | 


they will commence a vigorous and 


efficient march in the great and glo- | 


rious work, of training up the rising 
generation tn the way they should go. 

Let the ‘‘old states” furnish the 
men, and the means of sending them 
into this highly interesting field of Ja- 
bour, and the wilderness shall, indeed, 
be | age for them; and the desert shall 
bud and blossom as the rose. Only 
let the means be furnished, and the 
work can be done: Sabbath-schools 
can be planted in two years through- 


out the whole region of the west. | 
But Christians in the Atlantic states | 


must first awake to the work. Yes, 
dear brethren, it is for you who have 
enjoyed the privileges and blessings 
of Sabbath-schools, who know how to 
estimate their value—it is for you to 
say whether the children and youth of 
“the west,” shall enjoy the benefits 
of Sabbath-school instruction, or whe- 
ther they shall be deprived of those 
privileges, which, under God, have 
proved the means of making many of 
your children heirs of eternal life. 

I have read, during the past year, 
with the deepest interest, the “ Month- 
ly Appeals” of the ‘*Home Mis- 
sionary,”’ ** Bible,” and * Tract Socie- 
ties,” in behalf of the “ great valley 
of the Mississippi.” I hope and trust 
the friends of the Redeemer in every 








part of our country, are ready to “ bid 
them God speed.” 

My heart has been gladdened by 
the promptness with which these calls 
have been answered by the Christian 
public, in replenishing the exhausted 
treasuries of those societies. But why 
is it that so little has been done for 
the missionary fund of the American 
Sunday-School Union? Is the work 
unworthy the patronage of the Chris- 
tian public? Does it not promise 
sufficient encouragement to warrant 
the effort? I refer you to the facts 
above stated for an answer. If you 
are not satisfied with these, cast your 
eye over the map of Ohio: its popu- 
lation increased to almost a million; 
its towns and villages springing up 
with a rapidity unparalleled in the 
history of our world, on almost every 
ten miles of its wide surface; its com- 
mon schools going into successful 
operation in every township; its inter- 
nal improvements, a full half century 
in advance of its years; its Bible and 
Tract societies organized, or being 
organized, in every county. Look at 
a picture that falls but little short of 
this in Indiana, and say as you contem- 
plate the subject, whether Sabbath- 
schools at ‘*the west,” shall keep 
pace with the progress of other reli- 
gious and civil institutions; or shall 
they droop, and wither, and die? 
Shall this part of our country remain a 
wilderness; or shall it be cultivated, 
and become as the garden of God? 
When you meet together in ** concert”’ 
to pray for the blessing of God on 
Sabbath-schools, pray fervently and 
in faith for Sabbath-schools at ‘the 
west,” and show your faith by your 
works, J. 

Columbus, Ohio, March, 1829. 





REASONS WHY IT IS THE PECULIAR DUTY 
AND PRIVILEGE OF MINISTERS OF 
THE GOSPEL TO PROMOTE SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS, 


The period of the world in which 
our brief space for action is assigned 
us, though marked by many important 
characteristics, is peculiarly distin- 
guished by the influence which it will 
probably have on the coming of the ' 
millenniam. The current opinion is, 
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that the period of the world’s regene- 
ration is at hand:—that after a few 
more changes the kingdoms of the 
earth shall ‘* become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ.” Prepara- 
tory to this state of things very great 
efforts must be made by the church 
of God. The four hundred and fifty 
millions of Pagans, the one hundred 
and eighty millions of Mahomedans 
and Jews, and one-half of the nomi- 
nally Christian world must be en- 
lightened. To this end, how many 
hands must toil, how many heads and 
hearts must be engaged! 


tracts circulated!—Education must be 


Christianized and extended; ministers | 


must be multiplied, sermons preached; 
missions are to be planted, dangers 


encountered, and persecution suffered! | 


Every exertion must be made on a 
scale corresponding with the large- 
ness of the promise which animates it. 
Multitudes must labour where one 
now toils alone. Every man must say 


to his neighbour, ‘* know the Lord;” | 


every island must be explored, every 
dark place of the earth enlightened, 
every habitation of man, however re- 


mote, pervaded by the truth of God. | 
For ‘ brass, must be brought gold, | 
and for iron, silver;—a little one must | 


become a thousand, and a small one a 
strong nation.” And where are they, 
who, under God, are to do and to bear 
all this?’ Where is that army of mis- 
sionaries who are to conquer the world 
for Jesus Christ? The present re- 
sources of the church, either in men 
or means, are nothing to what they 
must become, in order to produce the 
results which we expect. But if the 
millennium be as near as we hope, the 
work of preparing and putting in ac- 
tion all this machinery, is to be done 
in the present and two or three fol- 
lowing generations. A large portion 
of the instruments who are to be em- 
ployed, must be educated for God, and 
become the subjects of converting 
grace in this and the next century. 
Thanks to the King of Zion, in the 
Sunday-school system we have an en- 
gine whose power is adequate to the 
work to be done. The exigencies of 
the world now require some mighty 
machinery in addition to what it pos- 
sessed before; and heaven has pro- 


What | 
myriads of Bibles must be printed and | 











vided that machinery, and put it in 
action at the very time it is needed. 
If then the question be repeated, 
‘* where are the men whose influence 
is to convert the world?” We answer 
IN THE SABBATH-SCHOOLS OF THE NEXT 
HUNDRED rgears;—and the men who 
now fill the pulpits of Christendom are 
they, whose zeal is to organize the 
system and give it momentum. Itis 
the privilege of this generation of mi- 
nisters, and especially of the favoured 
clergy of our own happy country, un- 
shackled as they are by arbitrary pre- 
scriptions, and free to pursue any plan 
that augurs well for the interests of 
man,—it is theirs to give form to this 
enterprise, and bring the full weight 
of their talents and professional in- 
fluence to bear upon its promotion. 

1. Clergymen are the consecrated 
guardians of the public morals,—reli- 
gion is their profession. The express 
object of their ministry, according to 
the ordinance of God and in the view 
of man, is to take care of the religious 
interests of the community. Sabbath- 
schools, therefore, being a powerful 
means of forming the popular charac- 
ter, come naturally under the cog- 
nizance of the clergy; and we cannot 
see how they can neglect these insti- 
tutions without being wanting to their 
trust as the public functionaries of re- 
ligion. ‘To them, in connexion with 
pious and intelligent laymen, it belon 
to mature plans for the general estab- 
lishment of Sabbath-schools through- 
out the country; to devise the best 
methods of conducting them; to pro-r 
duce suitable elementary books, and 
guard them from the leaven of ey0- 
neous principles; and, in short to 
make the system as perfect in i$ de- 
tails, and as extensive in its 9? plica- 
tion, as possible. in 

2. Ministers have peculisy facilities 
for the promotion of Sabbxh-schools. 
They are generally litery’y men, and 
therefore may be suppres to be ac- 
quainted with the diferent improve- 
ments in popular Alucation, They 
have much profesional intercourse 
with each otherWhich may subserve 
the extension o@ Sabbath-schools. As- 
sociated as micy are in Conferences, 
Presbyterics, Classes, Associations, 
Conventions, &c. they have all the ad- 
vantages of organized bodies already 
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formed, and are, at any time, prepared 
to act in concert. This is an import- 
ant advantage. Where can we find 
any other class of men, who, as a class, 
can engage in this work with facilities 
comparable to these? Laymen have 
no such extensive organization; no 
such esprit du corps; their attention is, 
for the most part, necessarily with- 
drawn from the direct promotion of 
objects of this kind, by the distraction 
of secular employments. Again, mi- 
nisters have a professional influence 
which may promote this object. In 
popular apprehension, there is a dig- 


nity attached to the office of clergy- | 


men, which imparts to any institution, 
which they patronise, a kind of reli- 
gious obligation. It is felt that their 
solemn trust gives them authority in 
these matters. 

3. Sabbath-schools afford peculiar 
facilities to ministers in the discharge 
of their professional duties to children. 
“Feed my lambs,” is the injunction 
of the Chief Shepherd, who has added 
to the obligation of the command, the 
authority of his own example. To 
those who take their commission and 
learn its spirit from the Bible, nothing 
need be suid to prove that they have a 
solemn duty to perform relative to 
children. In the discharge of this 
duty, Sabbath-schools possess several 
advantages over every other plan. 
First, it saves tume and labour to the 
minister. Many clergymen are apt to 
think that the introduction of Sabbath- 
schools into their congregations is cer- 
tain to add to their toils; and hence, a 
tommon objection with those who are 
n& better informed, is, *‘ our time is 
80 sccupied already, that we cannot 
INCTse our engagements.” Sabbath- 
schoor will indeed add to the labours 
of thos who neglect children alto- 
gether i. their parochial duties; but 
to those Woo are, in any of the ordi- 
nary ways, “deavouring to fulfil their 
obligations to this class of their con- 
gregations, the Sabbath-school pro- 
muses an importiyt diminution of la- 
bour and a saving of precious time. 
The children, insteat of being scat- 
tered abroad over the whole extent of 
the parish, to be reacheé only at the 
distant pete of pastoral visitation, 
are gathered together weekly, and 
grouped in classes just large enough 











to admit of their being conversed with 
advantageously; so that the minister 
has an opportunity of instructing each 
child with far less expense of time and 
trouble, than if he visited them at 
their respective houses. Besides, in 
the Sabbath-school he has assistants in 
this labour of love. The whole amount 
and purpose of the teachers’ employ- 
ment goes to confirm the impression 
which the clergyman makes. In short, 
these institutions are to the minister 
in the religious education of children, 
what the Lancasrerran system is in 
secular education;—it is doing more 
work with less time and labour, and 
doing it better. By removing the in- 
struction of children from the fireside 
to the Sabbath-school room, the mi- 
nister secures another advantage;—he 
may devote the time employed in 
ministerial visits more exclusively to 
adults. 

Again, this plan is best for the chil- 
dren. There is, generally, in a child’s 
idea of a ministerial visit, something 
so like the * pomp and circumstance” 
of an extraordinary occasion, that he 
is thrown into a state of mind quite 
hostile to his improvement. Children 
feel a constraint when conversed with 
in the presence of adults, and espe- 
cially of their parents, from whom 
they are quite certain of receiving 
reproof if they fail to do themselves 
credit. In such circumstances, the 
apprehension is not quick, nor the 
memory retentive; and whatever is 
retained in spite of all these disadvan- 
tages, is ever after connected with 
unpleasant associations. But in a Sab- 
bath-school, to say nothing of the 
greater frequency with which truth is 
presented to the mind, every circum- 
stance is favourable to an agreeable 
impression. The child is surrounded 
by those of his own age; he feels at 
ease in his accustomed seat with fa- 
miliar faces before his eye; and thus 
his acquirements are attended by 
agreeable associations. He will learn 
faster in a Sabbath-school than with 
the same amount of labour at home: 
and this will be the case, not merely 
because his studies are social, but be- 
cause these institutions employ, in an 
unusual degree, the pupil’s own pow- 
ers.in the process of instruction; and 
all who know any thing of the philo- 
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sophy or the practice of education, 
know that this is one great secret of 
success. The system of teaching here 
recommended makes a constant ap- 


| 


peal to the memory, the judgment, | 
and the conscience; the application of | 


divine truth is made to the pupil’s 
every day purposes and employments, 


so that the principles which he ac- | 


quires are not abstract, but practical. 


Trains of thought and feeling, con- | 


cerning the duties and relations of 


man, are thus begun, which are car- | 


ried on out of school, accompany the 
child to’ his retirement, and gradually 
incorporate themselves with the ha- 
bits of his soul. 

4. The aid which Sabbath-schools 
afford a minister in bringing the truth 
to act on the hearts of parents is a 
matter of no small importance. On 
the present improved method of con- 
ducting these institutions, such chil- 
dren as can read have assigned to them 
every Sabbath, a select portion of 
Scripture, which is to be the subject 
of examination on the succeeding 
Sabbath. During the intervening 
week, this lesson forms a fruitful topic 
of thought and inquiry at home; and, 
it often happens, that the interest 
which is felt by the child is partici- 
pated by the parent. Sometimes the 
simple questions of children have 
come home to the bosom of an un- 
godly father, or prayerless mother, 
with irresistible power, and been the 
means of conviction. Many parents, 
who never place themselves under 
the sound of the gospel, are willin 
that their children should attend the 
Sabbath-schools; and not unfrequently 
has it occurred, that the first time the 
truth ever fell on the consciences of 
such parents, was when their children 
were the preachers. This influence, 
which a minister may exercise on his 
parishioners, through the juniors of 
his congregation, has always been 
highly valued by faithful pastors. The 
pious and successful Baxter has given 
us his testimony on this subject. “ My 
first and greatest success,” says he, 
“‘was among the young; and so it was, 
that when God had touched the hearts 
of the young with love and goodness, 
in various instances, their friends, their 
fathers, and their grandfathers, who 
had lived ir ignorance before, became 
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religious themselves, induced by their 
love to their children, who now ap- 
peared so much wiser and better, and 
more dutiful than before. In a little 
time religion spread through many fa- 
milies, and after a few years there 
was scarcely a house in which the 
worship of God was not maintained.” 
5. A vast increase of Biblical know- 
ledge is produced by the action of 
Sabbath-schools. It is an alarming 
symptom of the times, that the word 
of God is treated with much neglect. 
The flood of publications which has 
poured over the land, appropriately 
called “ light reading,” from its want 


of thought and solid utility, has vi- 


tiated the mental taste. A few are 
scattered here and there through the 
community, who, from principle or 
ancient habit, ** delight in the law of 
the Lord.’”? Now does any minister 
wish to see God’s own book come 
again into fashion’ Does he desire to 
have his people imbued with the sa- 
vour of its principles from their very 


cradles? Let him organize a Sabbath- 


school in every neighbourhood of his 
congregation, and gather in the chil- 


' dren: let him collect that interesting 


portion of his charge which is just 


| opening into maturity, and putting on 
| a character for life, into the Bible 


class or teacher’s conference; and let 
him bring the lesson on which these 
employ their minds before the seniors 


of his congregation in the weekly 


lecture, and it will never fail to pro- 
duce a diligent and general attention 
to the Scriptures. Throughout the 
families and neighbourhoods where 
this course is pursued, the lesson for 
the current week will be a topic of 
common discussion, and often prevent 
the introduction of trifling and unpro- 
fitable subjects of conversation. A 
parish might be named where the plan 
recommended in this tract is pursued, 
and in which the desire to understand 
the Scriptures is so great, that fami- 
lies in the remote parts of the town 
have been known to send several 
miles to the en for the purpose 
of ascertaining the meaning of pas- 
sages which their own information 
was insufficient to explain. And it is 
not difficult to account for this. The 
Bible is the most interesting book in 
the world, and men have minds and 
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consciences to appreciate its value, 
were their attention turned to a close 
examination of its contents. And it 
will be done. The time is at hand, 
when, through the influence of these 
blessed nurseries of the church, the 
ministers of God will be able to look 
around from their pulpits on the wait- 
ing multitudes that throng the courts 
of Zion, with the conviction that in 
every conscience he has an advocate 
for his doctrine which cannot be re- 
sisted. Now mueh of a clergyman’s 
professional labour is taken up in the 
statement and defence of truth. This 
will be no longer necessary, when 
from their childhood the people know 
the Scriptures. Sermons will then 
commence where they now leave off, 
viz. with the application to the con- 
science. Moreover, what a powerful 
influence would this ra St of 
Biblical studies have on the public 
morals. Fill every man’s mind with 
the word of God, and you give the 
community a safeguard against crime, 
an ever present antidote to temptation, 
far more effectual than the restraints 
of human law. 

6. Again, the ministers of this day 
have a great work to do to prepare 
the world for the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost. We hope for great en- 
largement of the church in the present 
century; the movements of Providence 
seem to indicaté a great and general 
revival of religious feeling and activity. 
It is already ce our horizon has 
at different points been overspread 
with showers of mercy which have re- 
freshed the land. But if this work 
goes on, we have no reason to ex- 
pect that the usual preparatory move- 
ments will be dispensed with. God 
works by appropriate means. No fact 
in the history of his grace is better 
ascertained, than that the dews of the 
Spirit descend chiefly where the 
ground has been prepared and the 
seed sown. Does any minister there- 
fore wish for an extensive revival of 
religion both in his own charge, and 
in the church generally? Can he ex- 
pect it while the people neglect the 
word of God, while they are ignorant 
of those truths which the Holy Ghost 
employs to produce an increase of 
piety? Can he expect children to 
seek the Lord early, and the youth to 








| 








consecrate the bloom of their age to 
God, when they know not his claims, 
nor his promises, nor his threatenings’ 
Can a minister neglect a class of per- 
sons in the most interesting and fa- 
vourable part of their existence, when 
their consciences are tender, their 
popenene pliable, and their habits 
unformed, and yet be so preposterous 
as to expect them to turn to God when 
they shall have grown up to maturity 
in sin, when every wicked propensity 
shall have added to its native depravity 
the hardihood of age? 

There is no doubt that there is in 
the means which God has appointed, in 
connexion with his promised blessing, 
moral power enough to convert the 
world. The comparatively little suc- 
cess that has hitherto attended those 
means in our hands, must be attributed 
to some mistake in applying them, as 
well as to want of zeal’ Is not this 
the mistake, viz. the direction of an 
undue proportion of our professional 
efforts to the conversion of adults? 
The great burden of ministerial labour, 
at present, is the presentation of truth 
to those who are least likely to feel its 
influence, to those whose habits and 
sentiments have already acquired the 
vigour of maturity. But how seldom 
do we set children distinctly before 
our minds while composing and 
preaching our discourses?’ We seem 
to be waiting till they too shall have 
attained: the same confirmed habits of 
sin and inflexibility of principle which 
we lament in their parents, ere we 
make any direct and general efforts 
for their salvation. Shall this course 
be continued? Shall we go on thus 
endeavouring to straighten the obli- 
quities of the full grown oak, while 
we leave the pliant twig that springs 
up at our feet to receive every bent 
that accident or design may give it? 
And while we continue to do thus, 
shall we insult heaven by inconsistent 
prayers for revivals of religion? We 
complain that the hearts of the people 
are hardened through the custom of 
sinning. What different auditories we 
should have, if those of whose obdu- 
racy we complain had enjoyed faith- 
ful Sabbath-school instruction in their 
childhood! And is it no ei. to 
prevent their offspring from becoming 
hereafter mais now are? Do 
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we lament the want of parental fidelity | 


’ 


at the present day? And where shall | 


we find an adequate and available sub- 
stitute for that faithfulness, except in 
the general prevalence of Sabbath- 
schools? 

7. Consider the probable influence 
of Sabbath-schools on the moral en- 
terprises of the age. The chief ob- 
stacle which the executive agents in 
our benevolent societies have to sur- 


mount, is the want of the appropriate | 


spirit of the times; a _ of vigorous 
action in the cause of human improve- 
ment. But assemble the children of 


the nation in Sabbath-schools, and you _ 
bring them under an influence which | 


will not fail to produce that spirit. 
Their libraries, composed in a consi- 
derable degree of biography and his- 
tories of persons and places whose 
names are associated with the cause of 
missions, together with the Sabbath- 
school periodicals which are becoming 
common in the country, will certainly 
enlist their sympathies in the cause of 
benevolence. The budding purposes 
of many a noble and philanthropic soul 
will here be cherished. The dewy 
influences of divine truth, distilled 


each Sabbath into the youthful heart, | 





—the example of Swartz, Martyn, | 
Brainerd, Mills, and other kindred 


spirits, exhibited in their weekly 


reading, will rouse up many a mind | 


whose energies else had slumbered | 


through a whole life of inaction. How 


many missionaries abroad, and how | 
many ministers at home, are known to © 
have received the first impulse in their | 
career of usefulness and honour in | 


Sabbath-schools ! 
come general and the effect will be so. 
Let all our children be trained up in 
this way, and in ten years’ time no 
branch of the cause of benevolence 
will lack advocates or agents. Will 
men be wanted for the missionary 
work? Isa state to be explored and 
supplied with the Bible? Is the con- 
science of the nation to be roused in 
favour of the Sabbath? Whatever be 
the call of Providence, thousands of 
bosoms will thrill with a responsive 
feeling, and thousands of hands will 
be prompt to execute whatever the 
interests of religion and of man re- 
quire. . 


Lastly—Sabbath-schools are des- 


Let the cause be- | 








tined to do much towards producing 
that union in sentiment and fraternal 
regard which will mark the reign of 
the Prince of Peace. This effect will 
follow, not only as the indirect result 
of the general influence of Sabbath- 
schools, but also as the natural and ob- 
vious tendency of the system of in- 
struction which these schools employ. 
The sentiments of all will be cast in a 
Scriptural mould. In the Sabbath- 
schools of every denomination the 
Bible holds the highest place; it is the 
chief subject of study; almost the 
whole of the instruction goes to ex- 
plain and enforce it. 

Now it is easy to see that under 
such a discipline, the mutual feelings, 
and perhaps the opinions of different 
denominations will gradually conform 
to the word of God, and consequently 
approximate towards each other. How- 
ever diverse be the sects to which pa- 
rents are attached, the early impres- 
sions of their children on the leading 
points in theology will be similar, be- 
cause they will all drink from the 
same fountain. Hitherto one great 
occasion of differences among Chris- 
tians has been the use of certain tech- 
nical expressions which have become 
the watch words of party. But when 
men shall have been trained u 
from their infancy in the study of 
Bible sentiments and the use of Bible 
language, these shibboleths of bigotry 
will fall into neglect. The phraseo- 
logy of Scripture will gradually be- 
come the vehicle of religious thought; 
and where a common language is 
employed, a similarity of feeling, to a 
greater or less extent, must be the 
consequence; and this, too, while 
each party retains its distinctive doc- 
trines. And who that has witnessed 
the ravages of party zeal in the past 
and present generations, will not hail 
with delight an institution that pro- 
mises to kindle a purer flame in the 
generation to come? Who that has 
looked on while the strength of the 
church has been exhausted by inter- 
nal dissentions, and seen the “ Sacra- 
mental host’’ instead of charging the 
enemy in one grand phalanx, warring 
only in feeble detachments, without 
concert and almost without success, 
but must rejoice in prospect of the 
day when ‘ Ephraim shall not envy 
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Judah, and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim.”’ 

The cause of Sabbath-schools will 
succeed. The advantages of the in- 
stitution are so obvious and so easy of 


attainment, that, I doubt not, the zeal | 


of the clergy of the United States will 
carry forward the enterprise to the 
desired consummation. With _ this 
conviction firmly impressed on my 
mind, words cannot express the glo- 
rious results which I anticipate. In 
the visions of my country’s future his- 
tory, I seem to see blessings such as 
the world has never known. I look 
forward a few short years and see the 
whole land pervaded with these nur- 
series of righteousness, and the entire 
youth of the nation training up for 
God and glory, I see three millions 
of men whose principles will have 
been planted and watered in Sabbath- 
schools before the middle of this cen- 
tury, go forth to share the responsi- 
bilities and maintain the rights of 
American citizens, while five millions 
succeed them to be in like manner 
instructed, and in due time followed 
by eight millions more. As this widen- 
ing influence goes on, the land is pu- 
rified of its abominations. The cor- 
ruptions of political intrigue, the 


abuse of power, the blighting effect | 


of vice sanctioned in high places, all 
fail before the regenerated morals of 
the republic. I seem to behold all the 





elements of society becoming less and | 


less accessible to bad influences as 
this system spreads, and facilities open- 
ed for every pious, every humane en- 
terprise. Millions of money are saved 
by the prevention of expensive vices. 
The press is compelled to be pure by 
the increasing delicacy of the popular 
taste. 


denying philanthropists. As the land 


fills with Sabbath-schools in one gene- | 
ration, in the next it is full of churches | 
and seminaries of learning, of scholars — 


and ministers. Christianity has her 
lights in every hall of science, and 
sends her apostles abroad into every 


clime. The watchmen on the walls — 


of Zion see eye to eye, and side by 
side confront the common foe. Preach- 


ing will have more effect, revivals be- | 


come purer and more extensive, and 





A nation trained up in Sab- | 
bath-schools becomes a nation of in- | 
telligent thinkers, of liberal and self- | 








converts be better instructed and less 
likely to fall away. In all that relates 
to her internal order and her external 
efforts, I see the church governed by 
the principles of the Bible. The com- 
mand of God will be the reason of her 
enterprises, and his promise the mea- 
sure of her expectations. In those 
times, there can be no illiberal parsi- 
mony towards objects of public inte- 
rest, no flinching from the post of 
danger, no reluctance to part with 
wealth or ease for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s. All this will be brought 
about by the ascendency of truth—the 
general viewing of things, human and 
divine, just as they are: and this as- 
cendency of truth 1s to be gained by a 
timely and extensive application of the 
facts and doctrines of the Bible to the 
minds of the whole community. 


But suppose these anticipations of 
the prevalence of Sabbath-schools to 
be unfounded,—that no such moral 
engine will ever be brought to bear 
extensively on the character and des- 
tinies of this republic. Suppose our 
population should go on as it has done, 
far outstripping the increase of the 
means of moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, and rolling its annual tide back 
from the ancient altars of our fathers, 
over the immense regions of the west 
and south;—and suppose this world of 
mind should be left to exert its immea- 
surable energies without the control- 
ling power of intelligence and virtue, 
—what colours can paint the scenes 
of public and private crime,—what 
imagination can conceive the licen- 
tiousness of the populace, the venality 
of the magistracy, and the thousand 
other moral and political evils that 
will corrode and fester in the vitals of 
the community, prostrating the liber- 
ties, and, worse than all, destroying 
the souls of thousands who might else 
be saved! 


Patriots, Christians, ministers of the 
most high God, the alternative is be- 
fore you. Employ the means to en- 
lighten and sanctify the nation, and it 
is saved; neglect them, and it is lost. 
The instrument of your country’s sal- 
vation is at your command, and the 
responsibility of its failure or success 
RESTS UPON YOU. 


‘*Owex.” 
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INSTRUCTION OF FEMALES, 


In our large towns there are classes 
of females who receive but little reli- 
gious instruction, and upon inquiry, 
this class is found to be much larger 
than was at first supposed.—A com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia City Sun- 
day-School Union, have made a report 
on this subject, which we think of 
sufficient general application to claim 
a place in our pages. Suppose the 
subject should be attended to in other 
cities and large towns, and the best 


plan devised to supply this melan- | 


choly deficiency’ We are not pre- 


pared to make any statements at pre- | 


sent as to the effects of this plan; but 


we do know that the ignorance of the | 


class of persons alluded to is truly ap- 


palling, and we hope something will | 
soon be done here and in other places, | 
that will supply the alarming defi- | 


clency. 


Many have not yet availed them- 
selves of the benefits of Sabbath- 
schools, and a great number who once 
possessed these advantages have, from 
time to time, left the schools, because 
proper means have not been adopted 
to retain them as elder scholars. 
though in a number of the churches, 
Bible classes have been formed, they 
yet embrace but a small portion of 
those, who are growing up and leaving 
the Sunday-schools. 

In some of the churches, the pastors 
have female Bible classes, several of 
which are well attended by those who 
have leisure and inclination to attend 
to the study of the word of God: but 
without considering those in the 
higher circles of hfe, who perhaps 
need this kind of instruction as much 
as any others—there are yet three im- 
portant classes of young females, for 
whom moral and religious instruction 
has not been provided. 

The first class of persons the com- 
mittee will notice, are those who are 
apprenticed; acquiring the knowledge 
of some business, es are supported 


Vor. VI.—14 


Al- | 


chiefly by sewing: many of these are 
children of parents, who are, or have 
been virtuous and respectable. 

The second class is composed of 
those who are crowded together in 
manufactories of various kinds: liable 
to be led from the paths of virtue; ex- 
posed to temptations leading to eve 


| species of crime; spending their lei- 


sure time, their evenings and their 
Sabbath days, in worse than idleness, 
The third description are females 


| serving as domestics in families, who 








may have but little leisure during the 
week, and occasionally an opportunity 
of being absent from home on the Sab- 
bath to attend to religious instruction. 

Of the classes of persons above enu- 
merated, it is believed that there are, 
in this city, several thousands, who 
are not directly connected with any 
Christian congregation, and who do 
not regularly attend upon the means 
of grace. Many of these are friendless 
—surrounded by evil example—with- 
out having the mind fortified by those 
principles, which, under the divine 
blessing, are calculated to make them 
useful and virtuous while here, and fit 
them for glory and eternal happiness 
hereafter. 

When it is considered what great 
influence females possess over the 
morals of the community, the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, and the religious 
improvement of their understandings, 
must be regarded, by every reflecting 
individual, as a matter of the utmost 
importance to the well being of so- 
ciety. To females is chiefly com- 
mitted the task of forming and rearing 
the infant mind, and of impartin 
those first principles, which give a di- 
rection, and frequently fix the charac- 
ter for life. The character of young 
men is greatly influenced by the vir- 
tuous or immoral conduct of females, 
particularly by those with whom they 
associate. 

The committee feeling impressed, 
in some degree at least, with the im- 
portance of the subject which they 
have considered, recommend that mea- 
sures be adopted to form female Bible 
classes, and would briefly suggest the 
following plan. 

That a committee, to consist of 
three members, be appointed to in- 
quire in what situations such classes 
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Dissertation, &c. 





are likely to prove the most useful, | 


|| and closed with prayer. 
a. That some pious, intelligent | 


and to seek for suitable rooms for the 


lies, who are known from their ex- 


perience to be qualified to conduct | 
such classes, be prevailed upon to | 


undertake the work of instruction.* 
That each class be held in a separate 
room, to be provided for the purpose, 
on the afternoon of the Sabbath, or at 


| gious character, and be -commenced 


It is confidently believed that a class 
of thirty or forty members can be 
taught by a well qualified teacher in a 
separate room, with more pleasure and 


_ profit to the learners, than a class of | 


eight or ten scholars, in a common 


_Sunday-school, under ordinary cir- 
| cumstances. 


such other time as shall be found most ‘|| 


suitable for the purpose: in some 


cases it may be found expedient to | 


meet with a class on some evening du- 


ring the week. The classes to be com- | 


posed of such learners only as may be 
capable of reading in the Bible. The 
system of selected lessons to be adopt- 
ed—the whole class studying the same 
lesson, with the use of Judson’s, or 
some other approved book of ques- 
tions. The attention of the whole 
class being secured, the questions 
proposed and answered, and the in- 


structions given, may thus, at the | 
same time, be made profitable to every | 


member of the class. 


The teacher should be prepared, | 
by previous study, to illustrate and | 
explain every subject presented, in an | 


interesting and profitable manner. 


fidence and secure the attachment of 
every member of the class, by mani- 
festing a solicitude for their temporal 
and spiritual welfare; embracing every 
opportunity for personal conversation; 
warning them against temptation; re- 
minding them of their accountability 
to God; urging upon them the neces- 
sity of repentance and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

As it regards the method of con- 
ducting the exercises of these classes, 
the committee do not deem it neces- 
sary to enter into particulars, as it 
must be adapted to many varying cir- 
cumstances, and much must necessa- 
rily be left to the judgment and ex- 
perience of those who may be selected 
as the teachers. It will hardly be 
necessary to mention, that all the ex- 
crcises should be decidedly of a reli- 





* Or the classes may be instructed 
by respectable elders, or others who 
pes | be calculated to interest and af- 

profitable instruction to them. 





DISSERTATION, 


Read before the Oxford Conference of Churches, 


at their Semi-annual Meeting, held at Rum- 
ford. 


What more can our Churches do to 


| promote the usefulness of Sabbath- 
| schools ? f 


The object of these schools, it is 


| generally known, is to instill into the 


minds of children and youth, and of 
all who attend them, the pure truths 
of divine revelation, as the grand 
means of their conversion and eternal 
life. In its importance, this object is 
beyond all human calculation. Even 
where conversion is not the result, the 


_ Salutary influence of a knowledge of 
Endeavouring always to gain the con- || 


divine truth, will not, in most instances, 
be small, especially when obtained in 
childhood and youth. Viewed in re- 


_ gard to its influence upon the present 
_ or future character and condition of 


fallen-man, an acquaintance with that 
volume, whose “price is above ru- 
bies,” is of as much consequence as 
all the pure morality and temporal 
happiness of the community at large, 
and all the piety and everlasting bliss 
of the redeemed people of God. If 
you think this language too strong, 
look into the pagan world, either in 
ancient or modern times, and behold 
their universal corruption and wretch- 
edness. 

The Bible, the blessed Bible, is em- 
phatically the sun of the moral world. 
Excluded from the rays of this celes- 
tial luminary, the immortal soul is en- 
veloped in thick and palpable dark- 
ness, “The world by all its own 
wisdom knows not God. They dis- 
cover not the way of duty, and of eter- 
nal life.’ They are buried deep in 








the errors of a revolted race. Even 


, their consciences, unstained by their 
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errors, require them to cherish affec- 
tions, and cultivate habits, and form 
characters, which God abhors. Con- 
science is a correct guide, no further 
than it is enlightened by truth. While 
Saul of Tarsus believed the gospel to 
be a system of imposture, he verily 
thought, that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus. 
And if we would not have our chil- 


dren and youth, as well as others, be | 


even conscientious opposers of divine 


truth, we must put in vigorous and | 
persevering operation the means of | 


enlightening them. For all the de- 


cisions of conscience are formed, ac- | 


cording to the light it possesses. 
that ‘light be darkness,” its decisions, 
like those of a judge deceived by false 
testimony, will be inaccurate. 

Now who can endure the thought of 
having our children and youth grow 
up, and pass through life, and enter 
the world of spirits, in this state of 
ignorance and delusion? Sincerity in 
error, will not change error into truth, 
nor vice into virtue, nor sin into holli- 
ness; nor will it ever serve to create 
in the heart that holy relish, without 
which none can enjoy God and hea- 
ven. St. Paul was sincere and con- 
Scientious in his persecution of the 
church; and yet he speaks of that sin 
as being next to unpardonable. How 
immensely important, then, is a know- 
ledge of truth? And how important, 
too, that the minds of as many as pos- 
sible be imbued with truth before the 
demon of error has taken possession of 
the heart, and engrossed its warmest 
affections, and strengthened, tenfold, 
its native aversion to the light which 
shines from heaven? 

And what means can we employ for 
the accomplishment of this all import- 
ant object, with more prospect of suc- 
cess, than Sabbath-schools’ None, say 
many of you—at the same time asking, 
—But what can we do—what can ow 
churches do, to increase their usefal- 
ness’ I answer, 

1. Our churches can seek and ob- 
tain much information, relative to the 
good which has already resulted from 
this means of instruction and grace. 
Such information may easily be ob- 
tained from almost any of the religious 
periodicals of the present day. In 
them are frequent accounts of revivals, 


If | 














many of the subjects of which were 
either Bible class, or Sabbath-school 
scholars. In only forty-five of the 
Sabbath-schools in this state, more 
than 180 scholars and teachers have 
given evidence of renewing grace du- 
ring the last year. Other facts, of a 
similar character, and enough to fill a 
volume, might be collected. 

2. Having obtained information 
themselves, our churches can impart 
it to others. This they can do, not 
only by circulating printed documents, 
but also by conversation. It is, if 
they will only set about it in earnest, 
no more difficult than to spread the 
common secular or political news of 
the day. 

3. Our churches can increase the 
number of Sabbath scholars in the 
schools now established. - This has 
been done in other places, simply by 
going from house to house, —— 
information, and interesting the feel- 
ings of both parents and children. It 
can be done here. Human nature and 
human depravity are no worse in one 
than in other parts of our land. In 
many of our towns, a single individual, 
with his soul full of the subject, mght 
more than double the number of Sa- 
bath-school scholars, in one week, if 
not in a shorter period. 

4. Our churches can incress¢ the 
number of schools. This ca be done 
by the same means that »€ necessary 
to increase the numbe Of scholars in 


the schools now in -peration. 
5. Our churc}s can do away the 


impressions op Many minds, that Sab- 
bath-schoolycannot be honourably at- 
tended beyond a certain age. If this 
can bg accomplished by no other 
meap4, they can do it by going them- 
selves to Sabbath-schools. Let this be 
gone, and no more idea of disgrace 
will attach to this institution than to 
public worship. 

6. Our churches can establish and 
increase the libraries for the use of 
Sabbath-schools and Bible class scho- 
lars. ‘The expense would be trifling. 
Let all the members of our churches 
devote to this object 124 cents, and it 
will procure books to the value of 
about 120 dollars. This small expense, 
continued for a few years, would fur- 
nish libraries in all our towns, from 
which all Sabbath-school scholars 
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might derive more valuable know- 
ledge than many of their fathers and 
mothers acquire in a long lite. Now 
where is the church which cannot 
raise for this object to the amount of 
124 cents for each member? There 
are few of us, who have not expended, 
in former years, ten times this sum for 
ardent spirits, and even many of usa 
much larger sum. 

7. Our churches can pray more for 
the blessing of God to accompany 
Sabbath-school instruction. The great 
neglect of this is probably one great 
reason why these means of doing good 
excite no more interest. Let Chris- 
tians pray more, and more good will 
be done. God will not say to his peo- 
ple, **Seek ye me in vain,” for a 
blessing to attend the truths of his 
word, when faithfully instilled into the 
minds of the rising generation. 

8. When called upon to aid, in any 
way within their power, the cause of 
Sabbath-schools, the members of our 
churches can determine at once what 





they will do, and make known their | 


determination. ‘The too prevalent ha- 
bit of saying, “I will first see what 
others do,”’ if adopted and persisted in 
by all, would effectually prevent any 
thing being done. 

In the exhibition of these things, 
which our churches can do to pro- 
mote the usefulness of Sunday-schools, 
L have been intentionally brief; aiming 
to express a fuy ideas in such a man- 
ner, that they Cu, be easily remem- 
bered. And permh me to say in the 
conclusion, that, as liele justice as I 
have done the subject, I taye attended 
to it with no ordinary imprexjon of re- 
sponsibility; deeply feeling tht every 
remark made involves consequences 
of infinite moment to many of the pre- 
sent generation, and which may fa] 
upon the eternal destiny of even mul. 
titudes yet unborn. The subject is 
evidently one, on which every word, 
that serves either to diminish or in- 
crease exertion, may decide the end- 
less character and condition of souls 
for whose redemption Christ died. 
And oh! how ought we all to feel 
and speak, and acé, on this subject? 
Whatever tends to prejudice the pub- 
lic mind against the instruction of the 
rising generation, may serve to keep 
them and their descendants in igno- 





ee 





_ rance of God and the way of life; and 


thus family after family, and generation 
after generation, may be formed ves- 
sels of wrath, and go away into the 
dark and unknown abyss of wo. On 
the other hand, whatever awakens a 
zeal and arouses to activity in this 
good work, will set in operation a sa- 
lutary influence, which will extend and 
spread, as generation succeeds gene- 
ration, until it issue in the conversion 
of more souls than there are stars in 
the firmament of heaven. God works 
by means. Who would not faithfully 
use means; especially those which 
tend to lead the rising generation to 
drink the water of life, as it comes, 


|“ pure as crystal,” from the throne of 


God. O let us all abound in this work, 
and hope and believe and expect, that 


our labour will not be in vain in the 
Lord.--Ch. Mirror. 


CANADA. 


The Sunday-School Union Society 
of Canada, held its sixth anniversary, 
September 11. The cash sales of the 
past year, from the depository at Mon- 
treal, had a little exceeded $450; due 
to the parent society, $300. In the 
upper province are at least 60 schools, 
including 1800 scholars. These, add- 
ed to the schools in the lower pro- 


| vince, would swell the number of 


scholars in both provinces to about 
— 5000. 











ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY UNION. 


From the report of this society we 
shall extract a few passages. 


The second anniversary of the St. 
Lawrence Sabbath-School Union, was 
held at Potsdam, January 5, 1829. 
The following resolutions were passed 
by the meeting. 

©n motion of Mr. Alba Smith, se- 
conded by Mr. Ira Pettibone— 

Resolved—That we will continue 
our efforts and increase our exertions 
until every child in the county may 
be privileged with Sabbath-school in- 
struction, and furnished with a Testa- 
ment. 


Resolved—That in the opinion of 
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this meeting, it is deemed the duty of 
superintendents and teachers to make 
previous preparation for the exercises 
of the school, by a prayerful exami- 
nation of the portion of Scripture, and 
of the subjects assigned for lessons; 
and farther, that it is the duty of all, 
especially of parents, to second the 
efiorts of teachers, and to make the 
interests and operations of these 
schools the subjects of constant and 
most fervent prayer. 

B. Dickinson, Esq., stage proprietor, 
having prottered the privilege of con- 
veying books from one depository to 
another in the county, and for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary—on motion of John Fine, 
Esq., 

Hesolved—That the thanks of this 
meeting be hereby expressed to Mr. 
Dickinson for this generous donation. 

Officers for 1829.—Rev. R. C. 
Hand, Gouverneur, President; Rev. 
R. Pettibone, Hopkinton, V. Presi- 
dent; Jno. C. Smith, Potsdam, Cor. 
Secretary; L. Knowles, Esq. Potsdam, 
Treasurer and Depositary; H. D. 
Smith, Esq., Gouverneur, Depositary ; 
E. Villas, Esq., Ogdensburgh, do. 

It has again become the duty of the 
Board to present before this Union, a 
report of their proceedings and ope- 
rations for another year. While we 
review the progress made in the Sab- 
bath-school cause, in this county, 
since its last anniversary, we cannot 
withhold a tribute of gratitude to the 
Allwise Disposer of all events for the 
indications of his blessing and protec- 
tion which have attended our labours, 
and we will write these mercies in 


characters of loye on the tablets of 


our hearts. 

Encouraged by the spirit of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, which was so mani- 
fest at our last anniversary, and which 
diffused itself in a good degree through 
the Christian population of our county, 
your Board resolved to go forward 
and use all prudent and practicable 
means to promote the desired — 
—that of providing Sabbath-school in- 
struction for every child in the county. 
Not succeeding in their arrangements 
for employing a missionary for the 
purpose of organizing and fostering 
schools, they were of necessity oblig- 
ed to entrust the whole to the friends 


| 











- — 


of the cause, in their respective towns 
and neighbourhoods. 

That the facilities afforded might be 
generally known, and books and Tes- 
taments p'aced in the hands of chil- 
dren, your secretary spent two weeks 
in the western section of the county, 
where the way appeared prepared, 
and all seemed ready to engage in the 
work; and throughout the county new 
and vigorous efforts have been made 
by the friends of the cause, and schools 
have been organized in most of the 
towns in such a number as to give op- 
portunity to all the children disposed, 
to attend: some neighbourhoods in a 
few towns are exceptions. 

The whole number of schools which 
have been in operation some part of 
the year in the county, so far as we 
can get information, is one hundred 
and fifty-two, embracing four thou- 
sand eight hundred children; not much 
difference of one thousand teachers, 
and about the same number of super- 
intendents as schools; over one half 
of these have united with the county 
Union. 

Owing to a deficiency of returns 
there is probably considerable defi 
ciency in the above estimate. Ninety 
schools have been commenced during 
the year, and the increase in number 
of scholars has been about two thou- 
sand six hundred. ‘There have many 
of them been started under very dis- 
couraging circumstances, and conti- 
nued mostly about seven months; only 
a few will continue through the winter, 
The embarrassments alluded to, prove, 
first, a want of zealous and expe- 
rienced superintendents and teachers, 
which is the greatest hindrance; many 
fee] areluctance to undertake, and are 
reluctant to qualify for their duties— 
this lessens the interest, and children 
will not attend. Another circumstance 
which might be named is a great want 
of attention to these sclfools on the 
part of Christian parents. Unless 
schools are made popular, and the 
rich, and as is said, the respectable, 
engage in them, they are given up, 
without an effort! 

Our purchases of books, &c. have 
far exceeded the former year. From 
5 to 6000 volumes have been sold, and 
4285 Testaments distributed. Those 
Testaments which were presented by 
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the Bible Society, were promptly sent 
to their several destinations, and all the 
schools have been supplied with Tes- 
taments, whether they have paid for 
them or not, so far as application has 
been made to us. We have been en- 
abled to help all the schools in the 
county, in this respect, very much to 
our own tification, whether con- 
nected with us or not, and shall ever 
be pleased to do the same. 


The following question is an im- 
portant one in more places than one; 
the work is laid out, and **who will 
be the most faithful?” 


Now brethren, you will see the 
ground has been surveyed and the 
work laid out; the field is large, and 
morally uncultivated and unsubdued; 
the fallow ground is to be broken up, 
and the rough places made smooth ; 
the hedges of thorns and nettles must 
be cleared away, that they spring not 
up to choke the word; and the stony 
ground cast up that the seed be not 
obstructed and its growth hindered; 
—-we hope there will be no halting— 
many labourers are wanted, and who 
will be most faithful? 

The question now to be answered 
is—How shall the interest which has 
been excited by these schools in the 
minds of children, be sustained? More 
ground, to be sure, is to be occupied, 
and we have learned how to commence 
the work; many children now em- 
braced in that territory claimed as 
Sabbath-school ground, are to be 
brought under their influence: but 
those now embraced in our schools 
must be kept from deserting—and 
how shall this be done’? This is the de- 
sideratum: it has occupied the atten- 
tion of the friends of Sabbath-schools 
for years; various expedients have 
been tried, many of which have been 
more or less successful, and we may 
expect still greater improvement. 
From a careful observation of the suc- 
cess of others, and our own expe- 
rience, we believe that the chief 
reasons why children become disinte- 
rested and leave, may be traced to the 
following causes—indifference in pa- 
rents, and ignorance and inattention 
in superintendents and teachers. 

One year since, and in Oswegatchie 











were but four Sabbath-schools, and 
these confined to the village, em- 
bracing about 225 children. They 
have the past season organized a town 
union, and have fourteen schools and 
545 scholars, making an increase of 
320 scholars and ten schools the past 
year. Thus organized, they are pre- 
pared to act in concert, and not leave 
the continuance of any school to the 
capricious feelings of any individual. 
One trait in the character of Chris- 
tian enterprise in Ogdensburgh and 
Gouverneur we cannot forbear to no- 
tice. Most of the schools out from 
their villages have been put in opera- 
tion by the assiduity of such brethren 
as volunteered to go and labour in dis- 
tricts from one to seven miles from 
home, and this, too, faithfully, and on 
each returning Sabbath; we know it 
is written, ‘‘many shall run .to and 


| fro, and knowledge shall increase;” is 


not this the harbinger of better days? 

Of all the facilities afforded to Sab- 
bath-schools, nothing has ever con- 
tributed so much to gain attention, 
encourage attendance, and secure suc- 
cess, as supplying each scholar who 
can read, with a Testament. It truly 
contains the rudiments of Sabbath- | 
school instruction, and is the founda- 
tion on which they must be built. 
There is also a twofold benefit re- 
sulting from this plan of circulating 
the Scriptures. You not only place 
them in the hands of children, and en- 
gage them in the reading and study of 
the word of God, but through these 
children you place them in the hands 
of parents, some of whom may. be 
destitute, others unused to read the 
Bible,—what parent will neglect to 
read the book which so much engages 
the attention and feelings of a child, 
as one of these little Testaments given 
at a Sabbath-school never fails to do? 

Two or three teachers and four 
or five scholars have, we trust, become 
the subjects of renewing grace. 

From 8600, the number of children 
in the county between the ages of 
five and sixteen, take 4800, now in 
Sabbath-schools, and 3800 will remain 
to be provided for and supplied with 
Testaments. Now these children must 
be brought in, and our superintend- 


/ ents and teachers qualified for their 


duties, or our work is unfinished. 
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For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


TO THOSE WHO ARE ENGAGED IN 
THE ALL-IMPORTANT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CAUSE. 


Christian humility may be compared 
to a transparency, on which is inscrib- 
ed, ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven, 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. men.” 

Ye who are endeavouring to in- 
crease the number of the subjects of 
this kingdom, is there not some dan- 
ger of your forgetting to whom the 
power and the glory belongs’ Place 
your light so as always to show the 
inscription on the transparency, then 
it will *‘so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father whichis in heaven.” Self- 
sufficiency (that subtle and powerful 
foe of Christian graces) is ever ready 
to cast a deep shadow on the inscrip- 
tion. Watch, therefore, lest the so 
be zt should be obscured, and thus 
your light become as darkness. 


O. 


REMINISCENCES OF A S, 8S. TEACHER. 


In the fall of the year 1822, I re- 
moved to the town of A , where a 
Sunday-schocl had been in operation 
for some time; but, as was usual at 
that period, the school had closed for 
the winter. I carried with me the 
Sunday-School Teacher’s Guide, by 
J. A. James, and lent it to a number 
who had been engaged in the school; 
and have since heard, that those friend- 
ly to the school, who had its interest 
at heart, expected to have a good 
teacher in their new citizen,—but 
mark the result. At the opening of 
the school in the spring, a class was 
assigned to me, which probably, with 
proper attention.and engagedness on 
my part, might have been one of the 
best in the school. I was constant in 
my attendance, heard the class recite 
the lesson, but took no interest in it; 
of course, no good effects were per- 
ceptible: the class was less and less 
interesting; on some Sabbaths part of 
the scholars were absent, and as they 
were not visited, others were absent. 
At length I went to the school as 
usual, and my class was wholly absent: 
then I concluded, if the scholars are 











not enough interested to attend, sure- 
ly I am exonerated from implication— 
nor did I attend again. Thus through 
inattention to the good of the souls of 
my scholars—through want of en- 
gagedness and perseverance on my 
part,—an interesting class was dis- 
persed; and the school, and the cause 
of Sunday-schools, and it is feared, the 
future happiness of the pupils, was 
injured. Since that time, it has pained 
my heart to reflect on the course that 
I pursued. Although I have since en- 
gaged in the Sunday-school cause, I 
hope with different views and feelings, 
yet the reflection that, by my future 
engagedness, I cannot make amends 
or my past remissness, is far from 
being such as would be desired by 
any one who would have a conscience 
void of offence. 

Having experienced the blessings 
of an accusing conscience, I would say 
to Sunday-school teachers—Count the 
cost; depend not on your own strength, 
but endeavour to obtain strength from 
him, whose strength is made manifest 
in our weakness; realize the worth of 
an immortal soul, destined to happiness 
or misery; reflect on your own faith- 
fulness; on the account you must 
render at the judgment seat;—these 
are subjects that should daily occupy 
your thoughts. 

Endeavour to benefit the hearts of 
your pupils; let them see that your 
grand aim is the salvation of their souls, 
—and you will have their attention; 
endeavour to win them to Christ; let 
them see by your love to him and his. 
meek and lowly followers, that you 
are their friend; that you are in earnest 
when you address them; live near to 
God, be much in prayer that the 
Holy Spirit may bless your labours of 
love,-—and you have nothing to fear. 

N. C. E. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


A quarterly meeting of the S. S. 
superintendents and teachers of Bos- 
ton, was held in Hanover church on 
Monday evening last. Deacon Thomas 
Vose in the chair. One of these meet- 
ings out of four, is held in public. The 
annual report on the state of the schools 
is made to the society under whose 
direction they are established, and 
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was not exhibited at this meeting. 
After singing and prayer, addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, 
General Agent of the American 
Sunday-School Union; Mr. Bullard, 
Agent of the Massachusetts S. S. 
Union; Rev. Mr. Malcom; Rev. Dr. 
Beecher; Rev. Dr. Brown; and Rev. 
Mr. Knowles. After a collection was 
taken, the meeting was closed with 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Sharp. 

The Rev. Mr. Boyd dwelt on the 
petition, ** Thy kingdom come,” sug- 
gested by the introductory hymn; and 
made a few statements respecting the 
American Union. One of its objects 
is, to form unions throughout the 
whole country, which will in. their 
several regions bring the whole mass 
of children under this kind of instruc- 





ee 


tion. Most of the Atlantic states have | 
state and county unions already, which | 
are generally in connexion with the | 


American Union. 


Perhaps, however, | 


one-third even of this territory has no | 
organization for this purpose; while | 


the immense valley of the Mississippi 
lies almost entirely waste. The so- 
ciety has established a large depository 
at Cincinnati, under the care of a 


temporary agent; and is desirous of 


sending out a permanent general 
agent, as soon as possible, to superin- 
tend the whole business, and to bring 
the western country within the influ- 
ence of this favoured system. These 
efforts will require considerable funds, 
which the friends of religion present 
are requested to assist. Not more 
than 350,000 children in the United 
States enjoy the benetits of these 
schools, whereas there ought to be at 
least two millions. In Great Britain, 
with a population but a little larger, 
there are 1,300,000 scholars in Sab- 
bath-schools. 

Mr. Bullard could not but feel when 
allusion was made to the western 
country, whose inhabitants in the next 
generation would give laws to the 
Union. If we send them ministers, 
Bibles, and tracts, let us also intro- 
duce Sabbath-schools, and teach the 
youth to read and understand the 
Scriptures. Do you inquire whether 
it can be done’? It can. It has been 
done in New England, in circum- 
stances equally discouraging. A mi- 
nister of Worcester county has in- 








formed him, that in his town a pious 
student had lately ventured into an 
ignorant and degraded neighbourhood, 
and set up a Sabbath-school. At first, 
youths of sixteen or seventeen years 
would hide behind the benches, so 
unaccustomed were they to see a man 
in a clerical dress. Soon he called on 
the minister to preach to them. Now, 
at every visit, the superintendent ex- 
pects to hear of two or three hopeful 
conversions. These schools can be 
established in the most degraded 
places. Do you ask, said Mr. B., how 
we can aid this cause in the west? By 
aiding the funds of the American 
Union, and by increasing the interest 
in the object at home. 

Mr. Malcom, from his knowledge of 
the middle and southern states, bore 
testimony to the great importance of 
sustaining the American Union. He 
said our state society has aided the na- 
tional by large purchases of its books, 
by direct contributions to its treasury, 
and by its example in the establishment 
of schools. 

Dr. Beecher dwelt on the import- 
ance of general instruction in Bible 
truth, to save this country and make 
it a holy nation, and also to hasten the 
millennium. We may expect that day, 
when the means are every where em- 
ployed; anda generation will be sanc- 
tified in early life, which shall have 
the knowledge of truth early. In 
Connecticut, within his recollection, 
scarcely a young person was found in 
the churches, and conversions took 
place above the age of twenty. Now, 
numerous conversions take place in 
childhood; and probably a full half of 
the members of churches in that state 
are young people. Now suppose this 
instruction given to all the children in 
the land. How much better to form a 
godly seed, and make a holy nation, 
than the legal provisions of our fa- 
thers. 

Dr. Brown more particularly ad- 
dressed the teachers, on the duties of 
their station, and on the personal pri- 
vileges they enjoy, in being permitted 
to have so much to do with Bible 
truths, and training immortal minds in 
the knowledge of Christ. Their pur- 
suits make them more acquainted with 
the fountain of truth; and prepare 
them to become useful to their own 
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children as heads of families. They 
are preparing the youth to become 
profitable hearers, and in twenty years, 
ministers will have listening audito- 
ries. He also affectionately ack lressed 
parents, and exhorted them to concur 
with the teachers in training up their 
children for the kingdom of “heaven. 
Mr. Knowles said, the Sabbath- 
school system had been rising and ex- 
panding, far beyond the thoughts of 
its first promoters. Besides its imme- 
diate and direct benefits, he believed 
God intended it as a means of up- 
holding and perpetuating other in- 
valuable blessings. He instanced in 
the Sabbath and the Bible. It would 
reserve the Sabbath; for they who 
i their Sabbath-school, will love 
the Lord’s day; and when this in- 
struction generally prevails, that holy 
institution will be surrounded by an 
impenetrable phalanx of ardent friends. 
So of the Bible itself, which is ever an 
object of attack by the enemy. Hea- 
thenism has assaulted it, and infidelity, 
but they have not prevailed.—-Now, 
they assault the Bible who bear the 
Christian name; in England, in Ger- 
many, and in this country. But teach 
the youthful population the simple 
truths of the sacred book, and they 
will hold it fast all the days of their 
life. Extend this instruction, and the 
enemy may urge his attacks in vain; 
for out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings the Lord will ordain strength. 


—Abridged from the Boston Recorder. 





SCRIPTURE SUPERIOR TO AFFLICTION 
IN CONVERSION OF MEN 


The Scripture is full of instances, to 
prove, that if the word of God will 
not awaken sinners, nothing will. And 
we see enough in these days to con- 
vince us of it. Men sometimes meet 
with things, by which we should think 
it impossible that they should not be 
reformed, if we did not see the fact. 
They sometimes hear the warnings of 


dying men, who are expecting to go | 


to hell; they are affected for a while; 
but the solemn warning does but just 
touch them, and passes away. Some- 
times they themselves are laid upon a 
bed of sickness, and their lives hang 
in doubt before them: they are brought 
to the sides of the grave, and their 
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hearts are full of terror; yet, if they 
recover, they soon forget it, and re- 
turn to the ways of folly and wicked- 
hess. Sometimes this 1s repeated— 
they are taken sick again—are again 
in extreme danger; their hearts are 
again full of terror, and many promises 
and vows are made; yet, on recov ery, 
they forget all, and again return to sin 
and folly! Such things may convince 
us, that where the word of God is not 
effectual, neither sickness, nor any 
thing else, is likely to be so,—Martyn. 


INTEGRITY. 


It becomes the Christian never to 
enter upon any course of conduct, 
however trivial, while « doubt of its 
propriety continues on his mind,— 
never to tamper, under any cir- 
cumstances, with a conscientious 
doubt. **He that doubteth is damned 
if he eat, because he eateth not of 
faith; for whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.””? Aim, therefore, in all things to 


-act as one “that feareth always,’” 


Walk circumspectly and cautiously 
through the world, seeking purity in 
the midst of its pollutions. Always in 
a questionable manner adopt that 
course which is more likely to tend to 
the glory of God, than to the gratifi- 


| cation of the propensities of your own 


deceitful heart. Let your motive be 
the love of God; your aim the glory 
of God; and the result for which y 

are in search, God’s blessing and a 
vour. Let it be your endeavour, as 
far as possible, to give to earth, in 
your society, your pursuits, your ha- 
bits, and your affect tions, an unearthly 
character; to breathe in it something 
of the holy atmosphere of heaven; to 


| spread the sated influence of Scrip- 


ture principle over the sphere in 
which you move; to win others round 
you to join in the same blessed course; 
and endeavour daily to attain a nearer 
resemblance to him whom you adore, 
and a more intimate fellowship with 
him whom you love. This is to keep 
yourself ‘* unspotted from the world.” 





For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
A WORD FOR APPRENTICES, 
My dear ——— 
After thanking | you for repeated fa- 
yours, permit me to ask, why your 
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apprentices were never present when 
I was permitted to unite in your family 
devotions’ If this exercise be import- 
ant to us, why not to them’ If David 
‘* blessed his household,” if Abraham 
impressed the seal of the covenant 
upon all in his house, and if the Jew 
exacted the observance of the Sab- 
bath from the stranger that was within 
his gates,—should not you cause all in 
your house to unite with you in the 
worship of God? Without this, can 
you expect the blessing of God upon 
their labour’? If God be honoured by 
this duty, and if you highly appreciate 
it, should not they participate’ If 
you love the church, will you not here 
train men for her service’ 

Some of these young men are chil- 
dren of irreligious parents; are igno- 
rant of the Bible; are surrounded by 
tempting and vicious companions, and 
are forming habits which will not only 
govern them, but will be transmitted 
to others. If you neglect them, they, 
and as many as they influence, may be 
eternally injured. But, is there not 
among your apprentices, one who has 
been consecrated by the prayers and 
tears of a widowed mother’? She 
would gladly have detained him at her 
own peaceful and humble home, that 
she might often view in him the image 
of a departed husband, and that he 
might enjoy her instructions and those 
of her pastor,—but it was necessary 
that he should engage in some occu- 
pation, by which he might honestly 
— a livelihood. She chose you 

is sap, because in your house 
was worshipped; and she fondly 
hoped that in that worship her son 
would unite. Are you then faithful 
to this pious mother, or to her God? 
Are you doing to her as you would 
that one should do to your own child ? 
It may be that some are averse to this 
duty, and so also may your own chil- 
dren be; but you are master of your 
own house. Your obligation is not 
diminished by their aversion; nor will 
this aversion be overcome by a neglect 
of duty. Permit me to state a fact. 

Some time ago I requested an ap- 
prentice to walk with me into a re- 
tired woods, and to relate his religious 
exercises. He spoke like one taught 
and renovated by the Spirit, and as- 
cribed his first impressions, under 











God, to an admonition given imme- 
diately after family worship. Now he 
esteems it a privilege to unite with 
the man, who always requires his ap- 
prentices to be present at the per- 
formance of this exercise. 

lam sure my pious friend would re- 
joice if God were to renew the hearts 
of his apprentices, and I hope he will 
give me another proof of his love to 
our common Redeemer. 

Brvce. 


MINISTERS SHOULD VISIT COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


I know a preacher, whose habit it 
is never to pass a school without giving 
an address to the children. When 
travelling, he sometimes visits from six 
to a dozen schools in a day, and thus 
in a week addresses not less than a 
thousand children, who will relate 
much of what he says to perhaps a 
thousand more. The following is one 
of many facts which evince that his 
labour has not been in vain. 

In a destitute region, he asked a 
teacher permission to address his 
school. “ You may,” said the teacher, 
**but they can’t understand much.” If 
they can be taught by you, they may 
be taught by me, said the preacher, 
and asked— 

**Children, have you a Sunday- 
school?” 

** No, no.” 

** Who made every thing?” 

**T don’t know, I don’t know.” 

** Who died to save sinners?” 

** Don’t know.” 

“Did you never hear of Jesus 
Christ?” 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

**Where do good people go when 
they die?” 

** Don’t know.” 

After giving them instruction by 
which they were affected, he sent a 
request to their parents to establish a 
Sabbath-school. 

A few weeks after this, a stranger 
came to him after public worship, and 
said, ‘‘ We havea large Sunday-school 
in the house where you talked to the 
children, and people feel a great in- 
terest in it.” 

A missionary to common schools 
would perform an important work, and 
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so would every minister, who would || when his wearied spirit seems almost 


often visit all the schools in his own 
neighbourhood, and all he might see 
when travelling. Bruce. 





For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 
A HINT FOR PARENTS. 

A little girl, six years of age, be- 
longing to our Sunday-school, was re- 
peating the fifth commandment. Her 
teacher endeavoured to explain to her 
in what manner she was to honour her 
parents. ‘‘You must honour your 
parents by obeying them,” said the 
teacher. ‘*O ma’am,” exclaimed the 
little girl, ‘*I cannot keep that com- 
mandment.” ‘* Why cannot you keep 
it, my dear?’ * Because, ma’am, when 
my mother tells me to do one thing, 
my father tells me to do another. Now 
just before I came here, (it was on a 
private visit to her teacher, and ona 
week-day, ) my mother told me to stay 
up stairs and learn my lesson, and my 
father told me to come down and play 
—now how could I obey them both? 
No no, (closing her little hands as if 
in despair,) no, no, ma’am, it is im- 
possible for me ever to keep that 
commandment.” 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


BEARING PRECIOUS SEED, SHALL |, 
DOUBTLESS COME AGAIN WITH RE- 
JOICING, BRINGING HIS SHEAVES 


WITH HIM.”’ 


How many precious, glorious pro- | 


mises are recorded and set forth in 


the book of God, for the encourage- | 


ment and hope of his children! What 
a repetition of gracious instruction is 
vouchsafed to those who are engaged 
in his service, who truly love his name! 
Here may they all feast on the rich 
bounties provided, for the provision is 
endless and sufficient for all. 

And is there nothing in the beauti- 
ful promise to those who are the 


bearers and sowers of “ precious seed,” | 


which may be appropriated by the 


conscientious and faithful Sunday. | 


school teacher, as strikingly his own? 


Let him with all humility and lowli- | 


ness of spirit apply to his own heart 


the consolation here unfolded; and | 


|| thy Father yet withhold the 


| thy faith. 


“HE THAT GOETH FORTH AND WEEPETH, || 


'| earnestly his promises. 
| and amen, in Christ Jesus: only be- 





| fainting within him, under manifold 


discouragements, let him look unto 
God, his strength, and believe that 
even he shall one day come with “‘re- 
joicing,” bringing the rich reward of 


all his toils with him. 


Sunday-school teacher! be not dis- 
mayed or discouraged. Perhaps thou 
art ‘‘weeping” over the children of 


_ thy charge, mourning that so few, or 


even none of them, have been won 
from the paths of sin, and from the 
ranks of the enemy of souls! Per- 
haps thy prayers and thy tears have 


| abundantly watered the soil: is it so? 


If not, why dost thou complain that 


| with them thou art unsuccessful, when 
_ thou shouldst be lamenting thine own 


criminal neglect? Think of the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon thee, 
and tremble. Oh, examine thine own 
heart, ‘‘for if our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our heart, and 


|| knoweth all things.” 


But if thou art faithful to thy trust; 


| faithful to thy God; faithful to thy 


own soul: if thou hast thus sown the 
good seed, and committed thy children 
with confidence to him who is true, 


_ and art constantly looking for the in- 


crease;—be of good courage. Does 
romised 
blessing? If it ts so, he may be trying 
He may be bringing thee 
to a closer and more enduring hold 
on the cross of Christ, to plead more 
They are yea 


lieve, and thou art safe. 
Sunday-school teacher, if thow art 


| faithful, thine shall be the song of 


praise, thou shalt come with ‘* rejoic- 
ing.” Thy sheaves all gathered into 
a harvest of joy, thou shalt be able to 
say, *“‘here am I, and the children 
thou hast given me.” And thine 
shall be the sentence, ‘* Well done..... 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
C. 8. 


CAUSES OF A WANT OF SUCCESS. 


At a meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers on the evening of January 
29th, a day observed as a season for 
humiliation, fasting and prayer, the 
following were suggested as some of 
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the causes which may prevent the 


blessing of God from attending, in a | 


eater degree, the etfurts of Sabbath- 
school teachers. 

The want of personal religion in 
teachers. 

The neglect of suitable preparation 
for the duties of the Sabbath, and con- 
sequently an inability to interest and 
profit the children. 

Levity of behaviour, instead of such 
a serious deportment as would be 
likely to lead the children to suppose 
we felt the reality of the truths which 
we atlempt to teach; and sometimes 
leading them to think and speak light- 
ly of the most solemn truths. 

Teachers being too late at school to 
unite in prayer for the blessing of 
God upon their labours, and also set- 
ting the children a bad example of 
irregular attendance, and thus not 
having it in their power to reprove 
them. 

Selfishness, unbelief, pride, and the 
love of ease. 

The want of an affectionate kind- 
ness of manner, not only to the chil- 
dren of our charge, but to our fellow 
teachers. 

Engaging in the work of instruction 
from wrong motives—for our own 
benefit, it may have been, instead of 
doing all for the salvation of immortal 
souls, and for the glory of the Re- 
deemer. 

Dulness, carelessness, and indiffer- 
ence, arising from not realizing, in 
any degree, the importance of the 
work we are engaged in, or the great- 
ness of our responsibility. 

Sometimes trusting to ourselves for 
the conversion of the children, or 
mocking God by asking him to bless 
our efforts when we wee 2 no efforts. 

Want of faith to believe that God 
will answer earnest, fervent prayer, 
and not believing that children may 
be converted now, without looking to 
some distant period. 

Neglect of faithful and affectionate 
personal conversation with each child, 
whenever an opportunity is afforded 
—warning them to flee from the 
wrath to come, and urging the neces- 
sity of immediate repentance towards 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Not remembering the children in 
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| our prayers, when absent from the 

school, and the neglect to visit them at 

their homes, and especially in sick- 
ness. 

Want of consistency between our 
instruction and our practice: Sunday- 
school teachers being sometimes found 
in places of public amusement, and at 
parties among the worldly and the 
trifling. 

Forgetting the high purposes for 
which an immortal soul should live, 
and that we are hastening to the 
grave and to the bar of God. 

Regarding Sunday-school instruc- 
tion as a gratuitous work, and be- 
lieving that on this account but little 
_ obligation rests upon us. 

Want of union among Sunday- 
school teachers, and particularly 
among those of different religious de- 
nominations. 

_ Neglecting to bring the cases of 
our children before the Lord at our 
homes, as well as in the Sunday- 
school; and at all times looking for 
his blessing and the aid of the Holy 
Spirit in every duty in which we en- 

Pp. 

The following is the form of the 

into at the same 

meeting, by several hundred Sunday- 
school teachers. 


COVENANT. 


Conscious of our past neglect and 
unfaithfulness to the children com- 
mitted to our care, we covenant and 


| promise in the help of the Lord, 


ist. ‘To devote more time to secret 
prayer for their conversion. 

2d. To meet our classes punctually 
on the Sabbath. 

3d. To prepare ourselves to in- 
struct them in the doctrines of the 
Bible. 

4th. To press the truth on the heart 
and conscience, and endeavour to 


make them understand that now isthe 
_ day of salvation. 


5th. To visit the parents and chil- 
dren often, and impress upon their 
minds the necessity of early piety. 

6th. At every convenient oppor- 


| tunity, inquire whether the lessons 


which they recite have any effect 
upon their lives and conduct. 
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CHILDREN CAN DO GOOD. 


Extract from the Report of the Female S. 
School, Frankfort, Ky. 


“During the last six months, the 


children belonging to one school have | 


formed themselves into a little society, 
the object of which is to educate some 
children whose parents are unable to 
pay for their schooling. The sub- 
scription is limited to 64 cts. for each 
quarter; and it is an indispensable 
article that the subscription money 
must in no case whatever be supplied 
by the parents, but must be earned by 
the children themselves, or saved from 
their pocket money. 
ready placed three children at school; 


| 
| 


i} 
' 


} 


They have al- | 


and the lady who teaches them has | 


generously undertaken to instruct one 
child gratuitously, for every one which 
shall be placed under her care by the 
society; so that by this means six 
children are now enjoying the bene- 
fits of a regular education.” 


In how many ways even children 
may make themselves useful! 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM OHIO, 


Enclosed are five dollars for twenty 
copies of the ‘* Youth’s Friend and 
Scholars Magazine.” A little boy, a 
Sunday-school scholar, saw a notice 
of this little work in ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Sergeant Dale,” procured a subscrip- 
tion paper, and in a little time obtain- 
ed twenty subscribers. Could not 
some other little boys or girls, who 
read your Magazine, **Go and do like- 
wise,”’ and thus be a means of ex- 
tending to others, the privilege which 
they themselves enjoy’ 


OHIO. 


In this state the Sunday-school cause 
is rapidly extending its blessed in- 
fluences. Two missionaries employed 
by the Union, Messrs. Judson and 
Barber, have laboured there four or 
five months past; have established a 
very large number of schools, formed 
county unions, &c. ‘They find every 




















where much interest and zeal in the 
cause, manifested by the people. In 
one county they formed twelve asso- 
ciations, each agreeing to send a dele- 
gate toa particular place, to form a 
county union. Seven of these asso- 
ciations had succeeded in raising $160 
for the purpose of procuring books, 
although but six days at most were 
allotted them for this purpose, and 
the branch asssociation which sent the 
largest sum, collected in one day; and 
this is not a thickly settled county; on 
the contrary, there is in it scarcely 
what may be called a village. The 
money collected was for libraries. In 
some of the other counties, larger sums 
have been raised for the same object. 
The library system receives cordial 
approbation and support. 

Our depository is now open at Cin- 
cinnati, with a complete assortment of 
our books for Sunday-schools, 





THE PERSECUTED FAMILY; 

4 Narrative of the Sufferings of the 
Presbyterians in the Reign of Charles 
II. By Robert Pollok, A. M., Au- 
thor of ** The Course of Time,” a 
Poem. With a Biographical Me- 
moir of the Author. Boston, Crocker 
and Brewster, 1829. 

Of this affecting, interesting little 
narrative, we need say but little to 
introduce it to the notice of our read- 
ers. Those who are acquainted with 
the sublime and splendid poem of the 
lamented author, will no doubt avail 
themselves of the opportunity of pe- 
rusing this humbler production of his 
pen; and we think they will find much 
to interest and awaken their feelings in 
the volume before us. To the Chris- 
tian, the strain of fervent, unaffected 
piety that glows on every page, must 
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prove a source of delight; as affording 
the well grounded hope that the 
amiable and regretted writer, is now 
receiving an abundant reward of joy. 

The size of the volume is not such 
as to preclude its admission to the 
shelves of the Sunday-schoool library, 
to which we think it a suitable 
addition. Few are the youthful 
hearts, we believe, that would not be 
melted into tenderness at the perusal 
of the sufferings of the family of the 
persecuted pastor; and might not the 
holy lessons inculcated—the sacred 
truths enforced there, find their ave- 
nue to the heart, and leave there an 
indelible impression’ 

After this commendation, we are 
obliged to say there are some things 
which might have been omitted, or 
altered for the better, and made it as 
unexceptionable to all denominations 
as it is to some:—in the language of 
some part of the second chapter, all 
would not accord. 

Not the least valuable portion of the 
volume, is the brief memoir of Mr. 
Pollock, with which it commences, 
though we dislike such phrases as 
“the vain parade of what is called 
evangelism,”’ &c., p. 16. 





THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY; 


A Scottish Tale, for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons. 
By Mrs. Blackford, Author of ** The 
Scottish Orphans,” &c. Pp. 184, 
18mo. New York, 1828. 


Setting aside religious instruction, 
this simple moral tale has but few re- 
commendations. We think the events 
narrated and characters introduced, 
not always the most natural—most ac- 
cording to life: these are features we 
desire to see in all familiar narrative, 











and the want of which must tend par- 
ticularly to lessen the value of a work 
fitted to be read only for entertain- 
ment. 

But we need not dwell on this sub- 
ject, as the present volume is decid- 
edly deficient in the great essential 
requisites, and of course, by us, can- 
not be recommended as suitable for 
juvenile readers. 





MISSIONARY GEOGRAPHY; 


Or the Progress of Religion traced 
round the World. By an Irish Cler- 
gyman. Pp. 106, 18mo. 
chusetts S. S. Union, 1828. 


This work is a valuable addition to 
the fund of instruction for youthful 
readers, and may very appropriately 
be placed on the shelves of the S, S. 
library. 


Massa- 


It contains an account of the pro- 
gress of missions in many parts of the 
world, particularly those stations un- 
der the care of the Church Missionary 
Society, interspersed with appro- 
priate remarks. The relation is given 
in that easy form which seldom fails 
to interest children, we mean that of 
a familiar dialogue. In this way they 
are sometimes beguiled into the pe- 
rusal of much valuable information, 
which, communicated in many other 
forms, would be to them wearisome 
and disgusting. In the present case, 
the dialogue is carried on between a 
mother and her children. 





THE HISTORY OF MARGARET WHYTE; 
Or the Life and Death of a Good 
Girl. Published at Wellington, 
England, 70 pages. 
The title of this volume has very 
frequently met our eyes, as desig- 
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nating the author of several popu- 
lar works, at the head of which this 
stands the first in order of time, 
or of excellence in the estimation of 
the writer. The story of Margaret 
Whyte is one which interests the 
feelings, but it is at the constant sacri- 
fice of common sense and probability; 
and as one of a class of publications 
which receive more of public favour 
than they deserve, we shall go a little 
into detail in the review of it. 

In the first place, the story is alto- 
gether fictitious, and generally ex- 
travagant. Margaret is a poor and 
pious girl, the daughter of a thatcher; 
an occupation of which we know no- 
thing in this country, and of course 
can have no idea of its comparative 
standing in society. It is designed, 
we believe, to express, in a fictitious 
story, a station very Jow and impo- 
verished. She goes, with a little 
friend, to glean the fields of the 
wealthy squire; a means of livelihood 
as little practised as it is to be desired 
in this country, where honest industry 
rarely fails to gain a competency, and 
needs not depend on the precarious 
subsistence offered by the harvested 
fields of the more wealthy. What- 
ever the state of society among the 
Israelites might have justified, we 
should think it, in our country, too 
closely allied to that system of pau- 
perism, which is every day becoming 
more offensive to the public senti- 
ment. 

Margaret and her little associate, on 
their return from the fields, detect a 
boy, whose errand was the same as 
their own, making up by stealing from 
the stacks of wheat, what might have 
been gained by a day of toilsome la- 
bour; but his time had been occu- 
pied with matters of a more diverting 
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nature. The girls remonstrate with 
the boy on the wickedness of this 
course, but he loads himself with the 
squire’s wheat, and runs home with it. 
In the dilemna between exposing the 
boy and permitting the squire to suffer 
by the theft, Margaret generously re- 
solves to supply the loss from her own 
gatherings, and conceals the guilt of 
the boy, for the sake of screening him 
from the anger of an old woman with 
whom he lived. 

So far all seems very well; but at 
the reward day, when Margaret is 
just receiving, with the joyful acqui- 
escence of all the school, the premium 
designed for the best girl, the minis- 
ter of the parish comes in, stops the 
award, and fixes upon the poor girl 
the charge of having stolen the 
squire’s wheat, under very aggravat- 
ing circumstances; the charge resting 
on the evidence of one of the h- 
bourers, who saw her while in the act 
of restoring to the stack, that of which 
the boy had robbed it. Margaret re- 
solves still to screen the boy from 
suspicion, and by her silence admits 
her guilt. She falls at once under 
the heaviest and most afflicting dis- 
grace; is severely punished by her fa- 
ther, reproved by her mother, and 
avoided by her former associates: still 
she retains her purpose. 

There is something very exception- 
able in the narrative which heaps 
upon the poor girl a vast deal of false 
accusation and grave moralizing, as to 
her, equally unfounded; and no doubt 
as our young readers would be apt to 
say, ‘just as it often happens to me, 
I am scolded on a mere guess of my 
guilt.” 

Margaret suffers much from all 
these bitter sorrows; she reclaims the 


boy by her counsel and good example, 
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but, depressed with grief, sickens and } 


dies. In the mean while, the con- 


science of the boy and the advice of | 


Margarct’s friend, lead him to disclose | 


the facts, and the character of the 
heroine is cleared up. 

Now all this is, as no set of children 
ever would act; it is unnatural and 
unreasonable, although it may wear 
But there is 
ground still more objectionable. Death 
is a solemn 


an air of refinement. 


and the awful 
realities of eternity should not be 
lightly handled. 


event, 


On mere fiction, to 
represent those solemn scenes which 
attend the latter end of man, is at best 
but a dangerous experiment which 
we would avoid. The world has fur- 
nished enough of reality in the dying 
hours of saints, both old and young, 
to fill us with admiration of the mercy 
of God, in granting strength, and 
hope, and faith, to the feeblest in 
their weakest state. There is great 
danger of destroying the influence of 
these testimonies, by presenting what 
are obviously mere scenes of fancy. 
There is something offensive in 





describing such a figure of the ima- | 


gination, as enjoying the bliss of hea- 
ven and the presence of God. In the 
present volume, 30 out of 70 pages, 
are taken up with the dying expe- 
rience of this visionary heroine. 





THE YOUNG BOTANIST; 

Or a Sketch of the Life of Linnzus. 

Designed for Young Persons. 
126, 18mo., Boston. 


Pp. | 





There is a certain class of juvenile 


works, which, however valuable and 
improving in their place, are not of 
that description best suitable for Sab- 
bath reading. In Sunday-schools 
where there 1s a library for the use of 





the scholars through the week, and 
the books are handed out to the chil- 
dren on a week day, there may per- 
haps be some books placed, which 
would be excluded when this is not 
the case. 

Among these we think the above 
named sketch of the * Life of Lin- 
> might safely be introduced. 
It will be found to contain many par- 
ticulars of the life of this distinguished 


nzus,’ 


naturalist, not generally known to 
young readers, even those who have 
made some advances in the study of 
the engaging science of botany, with- 
out any mixture of opinions calculated 
to mislead or injure the youthful mind. 


HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES, 


From the Earliest Period to the Pre- 
sent Time. By the Author of the 
Lives of Wickliffe, Huss, Jerome, 
&e. Pp. 158, 18mo. 
S.S. Union. 1829. 


American 


The history of the poor persecuted 
Waldenses, however familiar to us, can 
never be read without feelings of the 
deepest commiseration and horror. 
The preservation of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, pure and uncorrupted for so 
many centuries, among this suffering 
people, exposed to all the horrors of 
Papal tyranny and superstition, must 
ever be esteemed as a very wonderful 
display of Almighty power and good- 
ness. 

This very interesting abstract of 
their history, placed in the hands of 
youthful readers, we may hope will 
produce an extremely beneficial ef- 
fect. Their young hearts must be 
melted with pity at the recital of suf- 
ferings and sorrows such as these, 
from which childhood and “ helpless 
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And 
they may be led to contrast their own 
happy and secure condition, nurtured 
in the bosom of affectionate families, 
and permitted to worship God under 
their “‘own vine and fig tree, with 
none to molest or make them afraid.” 
And taught by divine grace, how 
would they love and prize that bless- 
ed gospel, for which these poor peo- 


infancy” were no exemption. 





ple were so ready to lay down their 
lives, as the want of its peaceful, holy 
spirit, caused their blood-thirsty mur- 
derers to seek their destruction with 
the most inhuman fury. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


“ Year, after year, we seek for fruit, 
And still, no fruit is found.” 


The lamentation which is conveyed 
to us in the above two lines, and 
which is no doubt the language of 
many a Sunday-school teacher, is in- 
deed a subject worthy the considera- 
tion of all those who are engaged in 
that capacity; inasmuch as they often 
grow weary, and imagine that their 
labour is in vain, and their strength 
spent for naught, because the result 
of their labours does not appear. 

No one doubts the utility of Sunday- 
schools—they are recommended every 
where, and from their very com- 
mencement, they have been produc- 
tive of the greatest good, because it is 
the Lord’s work—a seed of his own 
planting, evidenced by his blessing it, 
and which no doubt is one of the 
means he is making use of to bring 
about the glorious millennium, when 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be known from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth, and when all shall 
praise him from the least even unto 
the greatest. 

The work then, as we have seen, is 
the Lord’s; and he makes use of teach- 
ers to accomplish his purposes, and 








children are the subjects to be acted 
upon by us. 





If then this is a good work, a great | 
work, and a work of love, why is it | 
that the labours of teachers have not 


Vor. V1.—16 








been more abundantly blessed, and 
the whole of our Sunday-scholars, long 
ere this, become the happy subjects 
of the saving grace of God, instead 
of one here and another there? It is 
wisdom to inquire into the cause, and 
ask ourselves, why is it thus? Is it 
because God is not willing to bestow 
upon us his grace’—surely not: for 
he is more willing to give than we are 
to receive, and from the multitude of 
instances in which he has answered 
the cries of his people, and the many 
promises he has revealed to us, we 
find that he is more ready to give his 
Holy Spirit to those who ask him, 
than parents are to give good things 
unto their children; and not only has 
he made these exceedingly great and 
precious promises to his children, but 
has also provided every thing neces- 
sary for our eternal salvation, not 
withholding from us even the Son of 
his love. 

It is evident then that, “it is not 
the will of our Father in heaven, that 
one of these little ones should perish.” 

The want of success is owing, prin- 
cipally, to the teachers, as to them, in 
some measure, is the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the young and rising genera- 
tion committed; and they either do 
not perform their duty at all, or they 
do not perform it aright; and to this 


_ end let us ask, whether the following 


is the course pursued by them? 
Ist. Do they prepare themselves 


_ through the week, for the instruction 
| which they are called upon to impart 


to their classes on the Sabbath? 

2d. Do they use such simplicity of 
language to their children, and apply 
it in such godly sincerity, that they 
can understand what is said? 

3d. Do they pray often, earnestly, 
and in faith, for the conversion of their 
children? 

Ath. Do they often visit the parents 
of their children, and urge upon them 
the actual necessity of mutual co- 
operation? 3 

5th. Do they, when they visit, 
make religion the theme of their con- 
versation? 

6th. Does their example corre- 
spond with the precepts they endea- 
vour to inculcate’ 

7th. Do they labour with a single 


\| eye to the glory of God, for the salva- 
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tion of precious immortal souls, and in 
reference to eternity? 

8th. Do they place that high value 
upon the soul, which its immortality 
demands’ 

If teachers do not these things, how 
can they expect an outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon themselves and 
their ee I have always consider- 
ed the business of a Sunday-school 
teacher as a work very important and 
responsible; they occupy a high sta- 
tion; they have precious jewels en- 
trusted to them; and they are nothing 
less than instruments in the hands of 
the great God, of imparting such in- 
struction from his word, which, under 
the influence of the Spirit, is to make 
them heirs of immortal bliss. “ Breth- 
ren, jud yourselves, lest ye be 
judged of the Lord.”’ 

eb. 25, 1829. 








INTEMPERANCE, 


The picture which the following 
statement presents, is truly alarming. 
We call upon Sunday-school teachers 
to exert all their influence to dis- 
courage parents from making drunk- 
ards of their children, by giving them 
a taste of their drams. How often 
have we seen what are called sober 
parents, give their children “a little 
drop”’ of the liquid poison which they 
themselves wickedly drink, and thus 
lay the foundation of their children’s 
ruin. The crying sin of this nation is 
drunkenness, and will not our teachers 
do something in the good work of 
reform which has been commenced? 


Taverns and Grog-shops— Philadelphia. 


Houses. 
543 
188 

86 
115 
307 


1239 


City, 

Northern Liberties, 
Penn Township, 
Kensington, 
Southwark, 


Totals, 


Remarks.—\t appears that the city, 
with a population of 82,780 inha- 
bitants, has 543 houses in which ar- 
dent spirits are retailed; or 1 house to 
every 152 inhabitants, of all ages, 
sexes, and colours. The incorporated 
Northern Liberties have 188 houses to 
27,725 inhabitants; or 1 house to 147 
inhabitants. Kensington, 115 houses 
to 13,785 inhabitants; or 1 to 119. 
Penn Township, 86 houses to 11,025; 
or 1 to 128. Southwark, 307 houses 
to 24,165 inhabitants, (including 
Moyamensing;) or 1 house to every 79 


Travellers. 


Horses. 


3854 2346 
1353 1662 
288 249 
260 248 
478 $2 


6233 


4587 1467 


of both sexes under the age of 18, 
(which is nearly the proportion they 
bore to the whole at the census of 
1820,) and the result will be, 1 house 
for selling liquors for every 39 inhabi- 
tants above the age of 18. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that at the same time, that 
liquor shops in Southwark bear the 
proportion of 1 to every 39 inhabi- 
tants above 18—the number of pau- 
pers admitted into the alms-house from 
Southwark during the year ending 
May, 1828, was 701: being in the 
proportion of 1 to 34 of the whole 


inhabitants, of all ages, &c. Deducting 
one-half, or 12,082 from 24,165, the 
whole number of inhabitants, for those 


number of inhabitants, or 1 to 17 of 
| those above 18 years of - 
It also appears, that o 








543 houses in the city, 356 have no accommodations for travellers, 187 have. 


188 do., N. Liberties, 125 “ 

86 do., P. Township, 56 * es 
115 do., Kensington, 88 e “ 
307 do., Southwark, 247 es “ 


1239 
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Leaving only 367 houses with accom- 
modations for the 6,233 travellers. 


It also appears by the same tables, 
that of the 
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The documents designate as enter- 
taining blacks and whites of both 
sexes, 38 houses in the city; 11 in 
Kensington; 55 in Southwark; and 
32 of the lowest kind of society. 





LETTER FROM THE WEST, 


To the Corresponding Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-Schooi Union. 


Steamboat Talisman, March 10, 1828. 


Dear Sir—Yours, directed to me at 
Pittsburgh, was read with pleasure. 
You kindly speak of rest; but your 
missionaries must imitate the glorified, 
whose rest is unwearied activity. 1 
rejoice in the prospect of building up 
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our good cause in Tennessee, and | | 


hope that the prayers of the pious will 
accompany me. 

At a meeting of the friends of Sun- 
day-schools, in Pittsburgh, we deter- 
mined to add $400 dollars to the 
funds of the depository, and this is not 
enough; fur in that important place 
should be a depository, from which 
the county unions, in all western 
Pennsylvania, might be supplied. In 
Washington, Pa., I visited the several 


| schools, and received a donation of 


$6 93. In Wheeling I preached to 
both the Presbyterian congregations, 
andl received from them $8 48. The 
ladies of Rev. Wm. Wylie’s congrega- 
tion, gave me $23 43 towards the sum 
requisite to constitute their pastor a 
life member of your Union. The 


' coloured school is small, not because 


there is any danger that the statute 
which forbids slaves to be taught to 


' read, will be enforced, but because 


these unhappy people know not the 


| advantages of knowledge. The United 


Episcopal and Methodist School has 
greatly improved, and consists of from 


_ 180 to 200. That in the Presbyterian 


church is largest, and is yet superin- 
tended by the worthy gentleman by 
whom, ten years ago, it was originated. 


| For several months, this school re- 


solves itself into a missionary society; 
and again, for several months, into a 
tract society; thus training youth to 
participate in the achievements of the 
present age. In both schools the libra- 
ries are respectable, and the teachers 
of both unite in the monthly concert. 

The profaneness and Sabbath break- 
ing of many children not connected 
with the Sunday-schools, elicits a wish 
that the diligence of our friends in 
that place may be greatly increased. 
Of 5000 inhabitants, more than 450 
should be in the Sunday-schools. Here 
I was refreshed by the arrival of my 
co-worker, W. B. Tappan. We re- 
fused to go with the boats-which de- 
parted (firing their guns) on the Sab- 
bath. Yesterday we left our hospitable 
friends, and are now travelling nine 
miles per hour. Our fellow travellers 
are generally agreeable, and we have 
just been invited into the ladies’ ca} 
bin, where we mingled*our morning 
devotions. 

So you see that I have left my na- 
tive state, and many, whose memo- 
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ries will ever be dear. There are few 


congregations in Washington, Alle-— 


ghany, Fayette, and Westmoreland 
Counties, that I have not visited, 
and in all, except Alleghany, I have 
formed county unions and Sunday- 
schools. The depository of books in 


Washington, is worth about $200. | 


This county has its wants; but pro- 
bably no county in Pennsylvania is 
better supplied with a plain, pious, 
and faithful ministry, or contains, in 
proportion to its population, a greater 


number of hospitable, humble, prayer- | 


ful Christians. ‘This is attributable to 


the revivals with which it was favour- | 


ed about twenty years ago, and to 
considerable excitement during the 
two last years. Youth at the age of 
16 or 18, attend the Sunday-schools; 
of these, a goodly number are mem- 
bers of the visible church. More 
amiable and inoffensive young people 
I have never seen, than I have often 
addressed, when assembled in the 
Sunday-school, or in the church at in- 
tervals of public worship. Let it be 
properly informed, and this will be 
one of the best Sunduy-school counties 
in the state. 

Westmoreland and Fayette Counties 
can do great things in this cause, and 
are slowly awakening to its import- 
ance. Schools were once more nu- 
merous than at present, but because 
they were in some instances impro- 
mt conducted, some who should 

ave rectified mistakes, have contract- 
ed prejudice against the cause. 

in Somerset I formed a county 
union, three schools, three tract socie- 
ties; preached a number of times, and 
visited many families. In this county 
there are several German and Metho- 
dist preachers, but none connected 
with the Presbyterian or Episcopal 
denomination. Between Bedtord and 
Legonier Valley, ‘‘there remaineth 
much land to be possessed.” In it 
there is a little scattered flock. To 
such, *‘how beautiful upon these 
mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace!”’ Josspx B. Avams. 





TEACHERS SHOULD BE CIRCUMSPECT. 


Last Sabbath, in the absence of a | 
teacher, | was conversing familiarly | 























with her class respecting good hearts. 
“TI don’t think,” said a little girl, 
“*that our teacher has a good heart; 
for she makes fun of us, when we 
don’t say the words right.” 1 replied, 
**she does this to make you cautious.” 
She rejoined, “I don’t think she has 
a very good heart; for she don’t love 
Miss » [a fellow teacher,] and if 
she had a very good heart, she would 
love every body.” I made no defence, 
lest more proof might be elicited; but 
was convinced that the teachers of 
observant children, should be circum- 
spect. Brvce. 








APPRENTICES. 

No apology can be needed for fre- 
quently introducing to the notice of 
our readers, the subject of instructing 
this class of young men. Their in- 
fluence upon society is great. They 
are to be the future masters, and fa- 
thers, and citizens; and if their morals 
are not carefully guarded and culti- 
vated during the period of appren- 
ticeship, there is little hope that they 
will exert a good moral influence in 
after life. Of teachers and other 
friends of Sabbath-schools, we may 
expect much in this important work. 
They originated and have supported 
the plans, which, in this city, have 
been the means of bringing more than 
eighty of these youth, in the last year, 
to possess a good hope that their sins 
are pardoned, and to introduce more 
than fifty of these into our Sabbath- 
schools, as teachers. We are happy 
to see these measures are likely to be 
adopted in other places, as will be 
seen by the following extract of acom- 
munication, addressed by a committee 
of apprentices in Albany, New York, 
to the Rev. John L. Grant, the gen- 
tleman who lectures to the appren- 


| tices here. 


On the 12th day of October last, a 
notice appeared in the public prints of 
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the city, requesting the apprentices to 
meet at the Lancasterian school-house, 
for purposes there to be explained. 
At the hour appointed, about three 
hundred of them appeared, and were 
addressed by a gentleman of your 
city, on the importance of improving 
the mental condition of apprentices. 
He entered largely into the sub- 
ject, and exhibited in so forcible a 
manner the necessity of the appren- 
tices doing something for themselves, 
and the master workmen doing some- 
thing for them, in order that they 
might be fitted for the responsible 
stations of carrying on the several pro- 
fessions in which they are now in- 


structed,—that a large number of | 


them resolved to form themselves into 
a society; and, with the assistance of 
several philanthropic gentlemen, they 
have in a manner succeeded. 

We have a library of 1500 volumes. 
The corporation of the city have fitted 
up a hall for us, in which we hold our 
meetings once in each week, and on 
the other evenings it is used as a read- 
ing room. We have about 160 mem- 
bers on the list, and they are tolerably 
regular in their attendance. 


REV. EPHRAIM EVELETH. 


The Rev. Ephraim Eveleth, whose | 


death was announced in the Observer 
of the 7th instant, has left behind him 
satisfactory evidence that his was the 
death of the righteous; and that his 
latter end was peace. In_ addition to 
the evidence of a consistent lifé since 
he first made a profession of his faith 
in Jesus Christ, and of an humble and 
conscientious endeavour to fulfil the 


| hope to see you in heaven.’ 





office of the ministry, which had been | 


conferred upon him; his relatives and 
Christian friends will have unspeak- 
able satisfaction in reflecting upon the 
following particulars, which have been 
collected from persons who were 
much with him during his last illness. 

During the whole of his sickness he 
uniformly expressed his resignation to 
the divine will. When his physician 
informed him of the danger of his 
situation, and that his complaint would 
probably terminate fatally, he calmly 
said, **I am content.”’ 
his brethren, who had been watching 





When one of | 





with him during the night, was about 
to take his leave in the morning, he 
observed, “ My brother, I can hardly 
expect to see you again in the flesh.” 
Clasping the hand which was stretch- 
ed out to him, he answered, “ Then I 
It was 
said, **God, willing sbundeatip to 
show unto the heirs of promise, the 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed 
it by an oath; that by two immuta- 
ble things, in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon this hope set before 
us.” “Is itso with you, my brother?” 
He replied, “‘It is so.” Three or 
four days before his departure hence, 
the same friend was with him during 
the night. When the family had re- 
tired to rest, and all was quiet, he re- 
quested to have a portion of the Scrip- 
tures read to him. His friend opened 
to the 86th Psalm, and read to the 7th 
verse, **In the day of my trouble, I 
will call upon thee, for thou wilt an- 
swer me.” He said, * That will do.” 
The book was closed, and all was silent 
for about an hour: at the.end of which 
time, he observed, ‘* There is an end 
of all controversy.’”’ His friend went 
to the bedside, where he repeated the 
same words, and added, **There is 
therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus”— 
“We have peace with God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.”’—* Satan will 
be subdued; Satan must be subdued.” 
This he repeated several times, vary- 
ing the form of expressions. After a 
moment’s pause, he added very calmly, 
** Peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” 
and after another pause, ‘* How much 
more confidence I have in God, than I 
had three weeks ago; how much more 
confidence.”” This he repeated seve- 
ral times. His friend remarked, “ Your 
affliction has been sanctified,—it has 
been good for you to be in trouble.” 
He replied, ‘It has been so.” To 
another person who called to see him 
on the third day before his decease, he 
said, ‘* Brother, it is a great thing to 
die. Oh, what a wicked heart I have! 
but the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin: Christ is every thing.” 
From this time his weakness was so 
great that he was able to say but little. 
Sometimes he would make an effort 
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to speak, but was advised not to exert | 


himself. The same kind friend who 
had watched with him several times 
during his illness, said to him, “Now 
rest and be still—commune with your 
own heart upon your bed—the saints 
rejoice in their beds.” With difh- 
culty he articulated, ‘* Yes, rejoice 
upon their beds, giving thanks unto 
God.” His friend said, “Thanks be 
to God, he has made all your bed in 
your sickness.” He replied, ‘ Yes, 
he has.” In this frame of mind he 
took his leave of the earth, and entered 
upon that rest which remaineth for 
the people of God. 

As a man, Mr. E.veleth was amiable, 
affectionate, and gentle, towards all 
with whom he had any intercourse. 
Few have ever enjoyed the oppor. 
tunity of his acquaintance without be- 
coming personally attached to him. In 
sentiment he was persuaded of the 
Scriptural truth of those doctrines 
which distinguish the Baptist denomi- 
nation from the other branches of the 
church of Christ: but in heart and 
feeling he was a Christian of the most 
enlarged catholicism. His intellectual 
endowments were of the first order, 
and highly improved by general read- 
ing: his associates in the seminary at 
Andover, will long remember the esti- 
mation in which he was held, while 
pursuing his studies. 

It is believed that Mr. E. never be- 
came asettled pastor. In the fall of 
1827, he entered the service of the 
American Sunday-School Union, and 
continued his agency to the time of 
his death. The following extract of 
a letter from the corresponding secre- 
tary of that institution, shows in what 
estimation he was held. It was written 
to a friend in New York. 

‘©The melancholy _ intelligence 
which your favour of yesterday com- 
municates, has filled us with deep 
affliction. We cannot mourn as those 
who have no hope, and we know that 
the Lord of the whole earth will do 
right; but still when we consider what 
an estimable individual we have lost, 
of what importance he was to the inte- 
rests of religion in general, of his own 
denomination in particular, and espe- 
cially of the American Sunday-School 
Union, of which he was one of the 
most ardent friends and judicious ad- 








vocates it ever had, we cannot but 
feel very deeply in review of the mys- 
terious providence which took him 
from the sphere of his usefulness so 
early.” 





THE INFANT’S PRAYER. 


By H. Neale. 


Oh thou! who mak’st the sun to rise, 
Beam on my soul, illume mine eyes, 

And guide me through this world of care : 
The wandering atom thou canst see, 
The falling sparrow ’s mark’d by thee, 
Then, turning Mercy’s ear to me, 

Listen! listen! 
Listen to an infant’s prayer ! 


Oh Thou ! whose blood was spilt to save 
Man’s nature from a second grave ; 

To share in whose redeeming care, 
Want's lowliest child is not too mean, 
Guilt’s darkest victim too unclean, 

Oh! thou wilt deign from Heaven to lean, 
And listen, listen, 
Listen to an infant’s prayer. 


Oh Thou! who wilt from monarchs part, 
‘To dwell within the contrite heart, 

And build thyself a temple there ; 
O’er all my dull affections move, 
Fill all my soul with heav'nly love, 
And, kindly stooping from above, 

Listen ! listen! 
Listen to an infant’s prayer ! 





MONEYS received by the American Sunday- 
School Union, from February 20th, to March 
2ist, 1829, inclusive. 


1. MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 


By the payment of thirty dollars, and 
upwards. 


Rev. Joshua T. Russell, Pastor of 3d 

Presb. Ch., Newark, N. J., by mem- 

bers of his Church and Congregation, £30 00 
Rey. John Stockton, Cross Creek, Pa., 

by Ladies of his Congregation, per 


J. B. Adams, 30 00 
Rev. Solomon Cowles, New Athens, 

Ohio, by his Congregation, in part, 

per J. B. Adams, 6 00 
Rev. T. D. Band, Lebanon, by his 

Congregation, in part, per J. B. 

Adains, 9 50 
Rev. Mr. Woods, near Pittsburgh, Pa., 

by his Congregation, per J. B. 

Adams, 35 00 


Rev. E. Cornelius, by his own sub- 


scription, per A. W. Corey, 30 00 
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II. OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, || Collection taken up in Middle Dutch 
Church, N. York, after sermon by 

By the payment of thirty dollars and Rev. Geo. Boyd, #85 07 


upwards. 

John Clarke, $30 00 | 
John Spotts, Staunton, Va., 30 00 
Phineas, E. Hamm, 30 00 
William Edgar Allen, New York, by his 

father, Moses Allen, 50 00 
Moses ©. Allen, New York, by his 

father, Moses Allen, 50 00 
Moses Allen, Esq., New York, 100 00 


tl. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER, 


By the payment of three dollars and 


upwards. 


R. Duryee, Jr., 1829, 


LV. DONATIONS FOR THE BUILDING. 


Thomas J. Allen, Philadelphia, by his 


father, Solomon Allen, 50 00 
Solomon P. Allen, by his father, Solo- 

mon Allen, 50 00 
Elijah C. Allen, by his father, Solomon 

Allen, 50 00 
Wilham Clarke, Jr., by Solomon Allen, 50 00 
George P. Huntington, by Solomon 

Allen, 50 00 
Thomas P. Huntington, by Solomon 

Allen, 50 00 
Edward C. Huntington, by Solomon 

Allen, 50 00 
Elisha Huntington, by Solomon Allen, 50 00 
Solomon A. Paddock, New York, by 

Sollomon Allen, 50 00 
Charles Clark, Charleston, S. C., by 

Solomon Allen, 50 00 


V. MISSIONARY FUND. 


Subscrip tions to constitute 


—— 
lowing Societies Auxiliary. 


the fo 


Grants Creek, Alabama, S. S., 


&3 00 
Mount Vernon, Chester Co., Pa., S. S., 3 00 
Brownsville, S. S. U., 3 00 
Fayette Co., S. S. U., 3 00 
Franklin Co., Ohio, S. S. U., 3 00 
Donations. 

Philadelphia S. S. Concert of Prayer, 

fur March, 1829, of which §1 62 

was from the Female S. S. of First 

Presb. Church, 8 74 


VI. DONATIONS TO THE GENERAL FUND. 


Mrs. Ewing, Montrose, remitted per 
J. B. Adams, 


$3 00 | 
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VII. FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
And from Individuals in payment for 
B jo0ks. 

Abington, Pa., S. 5., #12 25 
Boston, Mass., per John Gulliver, 32 50 
Berks and Schuylkill Co. S. S. U., 153 84 
Bridgeton, N.J., Depository, 5 74 
Charleston, S. C., per J. F. Schirmer, 17 00 
Canaan Society, 23 11 
Charleston, S. C., per A. P. Gready, 63 50 
Columbia, Pa., S. 5., 23 34 
Cumberland, Md., 7 00 
Dauphin Co., Pa., S. S. U., 69 73 
Danville, Ky., 30 25 
Frankfort, Ky., S. 5., 12 00 
Franklin Co., Ohio, 73 50 
Fayette Co. Ky., 8. S. U., 100 00 


Fredericksburg, Va., per John Metcalfe, 16 95 
Guilford Co., N. C., 25 00 
Hagerstown, Md., 20 00 
Hampden Co., S. S. U., 53 03 
Kanawha, C. H. Va., 5 00 
Knox Co., Ohio, S. S. U., 170 75 
Long Branch, Va., S. S., 5 00 
Mount Vernon, Pa., S. S., 17 09 
New Castle Co., S. S. U., 33 00 
New York Depository, 1927 10 
Philadelphia. 
St. Andrew's Fe male S. S., 19 25 
Sixth Presb. Ch. S. S., 75 
Bethlehem S. S., 41 23 
Mariners’ Church §, S., 43 
St. Paul’s Church Male S. S., 1 04 
Eighth Presb. Ch. Male S. S.. 58 
First Presb. Ch. S. S., 5 60 
St. Andrew's Male S. S., 20 22 
Third Baptist S. S. of Southwark, 5 97 
Weccacoe 5S. 5S., 27 00 
Crown St. Female, 32 
Fifth Baptist Ch. S. S., 60 
Salem, Meth. S. S., 15 13 
German Ref., Race St, 9 78 
Pottstown, Pa., S.5., 1 22 
Pemberton, N. J., 177 
Richmond, Va., per Collins & Co., 216 42 
| Richmond, Ky., S. S., 6 00 


Stokes Co., N. C., per Rev. G. Shober, 112 69 


Steubenville, Ohio, 36 39 
Savannah, Georgia, 40 68 
Tract Society of Trenton, N. J., 4 00 
Vincennes, Indi., per S. R. Alexander, 48 00 
Whitehall, N. Y., Agent, 34 00 
Walthourville, Geo., Fem. S. S., 11 00 
Worthington, Ohio, 70 00 
Williamsburg, Va., 14 50 
York, Pa., per C. A. Morris, 54 48 
Sales to individuals and schools not par- 

ticularized by the purchasers, in the 

city and elsewhere, 315 92 
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NOTICES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





“«Qwey.” We have placed a long extract, in our present number, from the 
Prize Essay of Owen, on the ‘*Plans and Motives” which he has submitted to 
the consideration of ministers of the gospel; and we hope the very extensive 
circulation which has been given to the pamphlet, will bring it before every 
preacher of the gospel in our own land at least. 

New Publications. Several new works have been received from publishers, 
which we have not had time this month to notice. They shall receive due at- 
tention, either in the Magazine or some other organ of the Sunday-School 
Union. We intend to give a short review or character of every new work 
issued from the American press for young readers, or those at least which are 
likely to find their way to the shelves of the Sabbath-school library. 

Rev. E. Eveleth. We have placed a short notice of the death of our la- 
mented brother Eveleth, on a preceding page. It was prepared for the New 
York Observer, from notes (we suppose) of conversations furnished to us; and 
at present we shall add nothing more than our hope that his excellent example 
may have its proper influence on we who survive. Brother E. commenced a 
work on the history of the Sandwich Islands, for the American Sunday-School 
Union, which will be put into the hands of a mutual friend to complete, and to 
it will be prefixed a memoir of his life. 

Infant Scholars’ Magazine. We contemplate adding to our list of periodicals, 
a small magazine for children of six or eight years of age; and also one for 
young person’s, on the plan of the London Youth’s Magazine. These two 
works will occupy grades above and below the “Youth’s Friend,” now pub- 
lished. Materials for both are in a state of forwardness. 

The New Editor. The person who has conducted this Magazine for nearly 
five years, (since its commencement, ) will now relinquish the work into the 
hands of another, whose talents peculiarly fit him for the employment, and 
who will be able to bestow as much time in the preparation of its pages, as its 
importance demands. The work will still be issued on the same terms, and for 
the benefit of the American Sunday-School Union, and be published, as for- 
merly, under the supervision of the Committee of Publication. We would 
bespeak for our successor, the continued favours of our old correspondents and 
friends, and return to them our sincere and cordial thanks. 

The commencement of this work with the establishment of the American 
Sunday-School Union, formed a new and important era in the history of Sunday- 
schools; and the anticipations, labours, and successes—the trials and discour- 
agements—of the first five years of the institution, afford fruitful topics for 
meditation and discourse, as well as for humble gratitude to Almighty God for 
his favour and blessing upon the Sabbath-school cause: in the former we can- 
not now indulge, but a deep sense of the latter we are anxious ever to feel. 








